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THE PRINCIPLES OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 
ARTHUR K. ROGERS. 


THE present article I propose to set aside questions “{ 
expediency, and of practical method, and to confine 
myself simply to the consideration of general ethical 
principles. Are there any such principles to be discovered 
for telling us how in detail the distribution of wealth ought 
theoretically to be carried out?—principles that will appeal 
to thoughtful men so universally as fair and just, that one 
point of expediency will plainly be that it will not be safe to 
violate them in any actual industrial scheme. There are a 
number of suggestions here that have been proposed, suf- 
ficiently plausible to call at least for consideration. 

A first suggestion might possibly be, that the just basis of 
property is possession, and existing custom. Practically, 
in the common talk about the rights of property, this often is 
appealed to as if it were an ultimate ground. Men have 
always shown a disposition to resent any attempt to hinder 
them from ‘doing what they please with their own,’ and 
to think of as inalienably their own whatever custom has 
left hitherto in their hands.. But society has of course 
successively repudiated one after another of such claims, 
until now we rather wonder how, for example, anyone could 
ever have thought that rotten boroughs, or human flesh, 
or any of a number of other things, were to be regarded as 
that to which a man had indefeasible rights. The sugges- 
tion has perhaps this measure of truth in it, that, other 
VOL. XXVIII.—No. 2. 
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things being equal, continuance in things already settled 
is a ground of stability; and stability is one essential to 
any just system of property. It is therefore a point of 
expediency that possession should count. But it quite 
evidently does not settle the matter of fairness, unless we 
are ready to maintain that every form of property division 
has, while it lasted, been fair. Where the test of posses- 
sion is relatively legitimate is in connection with claims 
based on the historic past. It is plainly inexpedient to go 
back too far in considering questions of title; and when, 
accordingly, a claim is advanced on the basis of a former 
title which has lapsed, it is convenient to fall back upon 
possession, in order to keep matters from being continually 
unsettled. So too, possession is relevant in law, the justice 
of the legal system not being for the moment in dispute; 
since if men were allowed without due legal process to oust 
those in possession, the occasion would be given for a state of 
private war. But when the essential justice of existing 
distribution is questioned, it is never relevant to answer 
criticism simply by appealing to possession; this is to beg 
the whole question. There is, as I have remarked, a point 
of expediency which ought to be considered, in that stability 
is essential to the proper workings of a system of property. 
But if we were to take this as if it justified always stopping 
with possession in order to avoid the dangers of uncertainty 
and change, we should be failing to note that such an in- 
sistence might well be the surest way of sacrificing stability. 
Possession gives security only where it does not come into 
conflict with what any large number of men regard as 
justice; the more the indictment of injustice is made, the 
more an insistence on the bare right of possession is bound 
to create an unsettled and dubious situation, in which no 
one can be sure what is to happen on the morrow. So when 
we find the complaint made against various reforms that 
they ‘unsettle business,’ without the question first being 
raised whether there may not be conditions in business 
which demand reform, we have such a short-sighted 
policy; the surest way to perpetuate business uncertainty is 
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to stop short of settling questions of business justice, and 
settling them right. A short spasm is far more in the 
interests of stability than a long reign of continued agi- 
tation. 

At the opposite pole from the conservative plea of 
possession, is the radical claim that equality in distribution 
is the demand of justice. How this might come in conflict 
with expediency needs no elaboration here; but also its 
justification as an ethical ideal is far from self evident. It 
gets its primary force through the abstract appeal to 
‘equality,’ which, as a word, has a sufficient moral flavor 
to lend some apparent sanction to whatever it gets at- 
tached to; but when we go beyond the word, we neither 
find the meaning very clear, nor the proof at all obvious. 
Do we mean that every human being should have literally 
the same income, independent of his needs, his services, 
his general deserts, his industry? One has only to put the 
question to see that this cannot maintain itself unequivo- 
cally as a demand of justice; to many people it will seem 
self-evidently unfair. Or is it that every one shall get the 
same reward for an equal amount of work? This might 
avoid the more flagrant difficulties in the first interpreta- 
tion; but it still leaves a number of questions open. What 
does equal work mean? Does it mean work of equal 
value?—that would be to abandon the principle in any 
sense in which its upholders take a practical interest in 
maintaining it. Does it mean work done in an equal num- 
ber of hours? As a matter of fact, this seems to be the 
only simple method of determining equality; and it is the 
one most commonly proposed. But then how about the 
fairness, again, of rewarding equally the man who loafs 
through his job and the one who takes it conscientiously, 
the bungler and the efficient artisan, the man who by 
special gifts adds a special value to his product—artistically 
for example,—and the mere routine worker, the man with 
an easy job and one who has to undergo much that is dis- 
agreeable or painful? And if to obviate this last objection 
one makes equality of effort the standard, we should have 
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to ask first what possible method could be devised for 
determining accurately differences of effort; and even then 
there would remain some of the other demands unsatisfied. 
Thus there is no necessary connection between effort, and 
quality or service; and within certain bounds it is even true 
that the greater the effort that has to be expended, the less 
intrinsically valuable the product is likely to be. Should 
we for example pay the apprentice more than the master 
workman, on the ground that he finds at the start the 
work much harder than it afterwards becomes by practice? 
I am not saying that, if it could be worked out, a principle of 
this sort might not be, in one or other of its forms, the most 
expedient way of dividing the proceeds of industry. All I 
say is that, if so, the justification would be in terms of 
expediency, and that no self-evident fairness, such as will 
appeal irresistably to all minds on an impartial survey, 
exists to give such a scheme a clear preliminary advantage. 

Another suggestion, less frequently made, is that division 
should in fairness be determined on the basis of human 
needs. This has a minor and relative justification, perhaps, 
in so far as it calls for at least a minimum standard, and 
implies that any method of distribution is bound to seem 
unjust if there is in it that which leads to the frustrating of 
legitimate needs of life. In two senses this may enter into 
the statement of an ideal goal. The greater the need,— 
the more needy, that is, an individual,—the more insistent 
is the demand upon society to give attention toit. Or, ina 
more important sense, the higher the kind of need, in terms 
of its social value, the more urgent is our duty to provide 
opportunity for its satisfaction. But this amounts after 
all to no more than a restatement of the practical problem; 
on the manner of its solution it sheds almost no light at all. 
What for example shall determine, as between different 
people, the difference of needs? If the desires of the in- 
dividuals themselves, we should soon have confusion 
multiplied; as a job to be put in the hands of experts, there 
would be present all the risks, and all the impossible re- 
quirements, of an extreme paternalism. 
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The next suggestion comes much nearer to the plain 
man’s notion of essential fairness. It is the suggestion that 
there belongs by right to a man what he produces by his 
own labor. In the abstract this is something which appeals 
to our natural, and indeed almost inescapable way of look- 
ing at the matter. A man goes into the forest, gets his 
materials, and makes for himself a bow and arrow. A 
portion of himself, as Locke puts it, has gone into the 
object; and a consequent association is established which 
it is difficult to break. Especially does this appear when 
we ask the question, If it does not belong to him, to whom 
does it belong? Obviously there is no other individual 
whose claim is at all comparable; and the attempt to en- 
force a rival claim would be sure to arouse that natural 
antagonism which is the emotional accompaniment of a 
violation of right. And almost equally unfair would be 
the appropriation of the article for the use of society in the 
large, except as there could be enforced for the maker the 
communistic claim to a similar participation in the product 
of every other man’s industry. 

Accordingly, this is likely always to furnish a limiting 
principle to determine the just distribution of property. 
Wherever it can be shown that a product is due directly and 
solely to the skill and effort of an individual, the argument 
against depriving him of it can always be counted on to 
make a strong appeal to the sense of natural fairness. 
Compare the difference between the claim of a man upon a 
thing that he has made, and a thing that he has found by 
chance. The latter case has this degree of community 
with the former, that there is no other single individual 
who would be regarded as having a right to take it from 
him. But if society were to step in and claim a title to 
wealth that came by chance and without effort, while we 
might have a natural reluctance to give up the result of our 
good fortune, or might hold it practically inexpedient not 
to allow the individual to retain it, I hardly think our sense 
of justice would be seriously outraged, as it undoubtedly 
would be in proportion as effort had had to be expended. 
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So a proposal to conserve for society as a whole mineral 
resources, or to take over the unearned increment, what- 
ever practical difficulties it might have to meet, can hardly 
be attacked on the ground of inherent injustice without 
the objection seeming far-fetched and artificial. On the 
other hand, compare the moral fervor which attaches to an 
appeal for justice to the laborer, on the ground that when 
he has done the actual work, some one else steps in and 
takes from him a part of what he has produced. 

But now the last illustration indicates the difficulty that 
attaches to making this principle a final one in the actual 
process of distribution. It would, I think, be ethically a 
satisfactory principle if it could be carried out; but it could 
only be carried out with precision in a society where wealth 
takes the form of objects in which the handiwork of the 
maker can be definitely assigned, and where therefore, in 
particular, the complications due to a separation between 
laborer, employer, and middleman do not exist. The fatal 
difficulty at the present day lies not in the principle itself 
where it can be applied, but in finding cases where the ap- 
plication is unambiguous. What is true actually, in vastly 
the greater number of instances, is not an uncomplicated 
creation of things, but a creation of values, in such inextri- 
cable confusion, and often of so subtle and immaterial a 
character, that the attempt to identify them in terms of 
clear justice loses its convincingness. Consequently when 
the effort is made to render the matter simple, as when the 
workingman appeals to the supposedly obvious principle 
that the product belongs to the worker, what is done is to 
pick out only the most obvious element in a very complex 
situation,— manual labor,—and ignore all the other things 
entering into the value of the finished object. Further- 
more this substitution of the idea of value for that of 
things, as a presupposition of the industrial situation, shows 
in another way. The workman no longer gets the thing 
which he produces, but a money payment instead; and 
since he usually is employed under conditions which se- 
cure him his wages whatever the later fate of the article 
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he works at, this obscures for him the fact that labor and 
value are not identical. If he had himself to dispose of the 
results of his work, he would quickly discover that there is no 
inevitable connection between labor expended, and the real 
results or rewards of labor in the shape of a right to enjoy 
other things; he might easily give a large expenditure of 
labor to something which would simply remain on his 
hands. Thisis a customary fate of those whose industry is 
not yet organized—the poet or story writer for example. 
The workingman would usually be quick to see the disad- 
vantages of paying a poet for the work he had expended 
irrespective of the value to other people of the outcome; but 
the more material quality of his own effort blinds him to 
what is clearly the same situation there also, though of 
course in less degree. The theory that the worker should 
receive the product of his labor breaks down therefore, in 
practice, because under modern industrial conditions the 
worker seldom can receive this; for it there will have clearly 
to be substituted the principle that he should receive the 
value of his labor. The first formula almost necessarily 
reduces itself to terms of manual work. But apart from the 
fact that even manual labor is, in a given article, usually 
mingled inextricably, this is to ignore many other determi- 
nants of value; and so it would, if carried out, contravene 
the principle of justice on which it is supposed to rest. 

The alternative form of the theory is, accordingly, that 
each man should receive, not the article which he produces, 
but the equivalent of that part of the value in the article 
for which his efforts are responsible. It may be stated in 
various ways,—that rewards should in justice be propor- 
tional to merit, or contribution, or service rendered, or 
value created. And here also there is one ambiguity first 
to be noticed. The ethical appeal in such a statement 
would undoubtedly be strongest if we could interpret the 
‘ words as meaning genuine social merit, real service to 
society. But this is impracticable. There is often no 
possible way of estimating in money terms the relative 
social value of different kinds of work, nor is there, so far as 
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I am aware, any special call to carry out in a thorough- 
going way such a system of rewards. Conceivably under 
it the poet and religious teacher would be our millionaires, 
an outcome for which there is no popular demand. But 
now, furthermore, even the endeavor to estimate accurately 
the different elements of industrial value, by any method of 
@ priori computation, seems entirely beyond the capacity 
of man. When accordingly the formula is really proposed 
as an attempt to meet the concrete issue, what it is very 
apt to turn out to be is an effort to justify ethically that 
already existing automatic form of distribution which we 
are familiar with in the competitive system. This is con- 
fessedly a rough way, at least, of equating reward with 
economic merit, since in theory a man gets rich only as he 
supplies something that the public wants, and supplies it 
better than his rivals. What remains to ask, therefore, for 
our present purpose, is whether there really is anything in 
such a method to give it an ethical claim upon us, so that 
any attempt to interfere with the disposition which it makes 
of the industrial product violates our native sense of fair- 
ness. 

The more general ground for such a claim has just been 
stated. Supposing it is true that the rich man gets his 
money only by contributing to society in the process, why 
does it not belong to him by ethical right? Those who 
secure great portions of the general wealth have, we are 
assuming, not simply dipped their hand in an existing fund 
and taken for themselves what otherwise would have fallen 
to others, but they have, many of them, really added this, 
and more, to the common resources; and therefore they 
have an actual right to it, and it would be unjust to deprive 
them of it. If the inventor reaps a fortune, it is not at the 
expense of his fellows, who are in reality better off for his 
services. Or the man who organizes a great business may 
become a multi-millionaire, and stili may fail to absorb all 
the wealth his greater efficiency has created. 

Now it will probably be granted, by all except the ex- 
treme radical, that such a claim contains at least an element 
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of truth. But if we are after anything like exactness, there 
is more to do before we have justified existing distribution. 
In view of the complexity of industry, what sound reason 
can we give, not pure faith or guesswork, for supposing that 
competitive distribution comes anywhere near the actual 
differing contributions of the various factors? What prin- 
ciple will enable us to say, in particular, that the manager of 
a factory really adds just such a special amount of value to 
the output, which forms his fair recompense, therefore, over 
and above what is due to the employees? 

To such a question I am acquainted with only one definite 
answer, which has been put most explicitly by Mr. Mallock. 
Mr. Mallock argues that the separation is theoretically 
possible, and even easy. If a numberof men working without 
direction can turn out ten articles a day, and another man 
by introducing superior organization and methods can 
double the output, the extra amount is clearly due to him 
and no one else. If then we subtract an existing product 
from the larger product that arises on the appearance of a 
new factor, we shall have the amount for which this last 
is responsible. The earnings of management are equivalent 
to the output of the factory over what it would have been 
had the workmen tried to get along without a boss. It 
might indeed be asked how large a product we should get 
from the man of organizing ability if the workmen made up 
their minds to quit. But to this Mr. Mallock replies that 
the workmen cannot quit unless they choose to starve, 
whereas the manager can easily refuse to exercise his special 
skill; and consequently if it is a question of the amount of 
practical difference we have to make allowance for, we can 
ignore the former possibility. 

Now the thing that this clearly may be made to measure 
in a fairly accurate way is the relative merits of different 
managers. But applied to the real point at issue, the 
division between the laboring and the employing class, I 
cannot help feeling that it is considerably more plausible 
than convincing. Even allowing that it has a certain 
abstract justification, so many qualifications appear when 
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we come down to the actual facts in detail, that it seems 
very doubtful whether it can be allowed much weight as an 
ethical argument to defend the employer against robbery 
at the hands of his workmen. To begin with, it is at any 
rate much less clear in its application to the rewards of 
capital, than to the rewards of special ability. It is hard 
to see why justice is essentially violated in refusing a special 
reward to the man who merely happens to be the owner 
of capital, when he does no more than permit the money to 
be used, if precisely the same results would have accrued 
with the capital in the possession of any one else, or of 
society at large. 

The ethical case is stronger when special ability is in 
question; but here also qualifications have to be made the 
moment we begin to examine the concrete situation. 
When special productive excellence is plainly due to me 
alone, the strength of the claim, as I have said, reaches its 
maximum. I doubt if many people grudge a large reward 
to the occasional successful artist, because everyone can 
see that it is to him the results are due, and that no one 
else could have quite taken his place. If, however, luck, or 
chance, begins to enter in, rather than ability or hard work, 
our attitude insensibly changes. Wherever an element of 
luck is present, we feel that plenty of other men might have 
done precisely as well; and therefore there is really no in- 
trinsic connection between this particular man and his 
accomplishment, or between his ability and the need the 
public has of it. And when we turn to the cases—and they 
are vastly in the majority—where the industrial product 
is the outcome of a complicated co-operation, this possibility 
becomes so omnipresent that it largely nullifies any force 
of enthusiasm for the essential justice of competitive 
distribution. When we stop to think how very often a 
man wins his chance simply by being a hair’s breadth ahead 
of others who could equally have performed the service, 
how intellectually trivial is the effort that may precipitate 
some widespread reaction—no more perhaps than the 
hitting upon a catchy name for an article no better than a 
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dozen others,—to what extent success even in big business 
depends upon skill in bartering and driving a hard bargain, 
which apart from the larger money denominations is 
precisely the same in kind as that which condemns as 
ignoble the trade of the huckster and the pettifogger, the 
confidence which Mr. Mallock shows in the ability of his 
principle to justify present inequalities seems a bit extreme. 
Even when the effort is intrinsically more meritorious, we 
have to remember on what uncertainties depends the chance 
that a given man will get the opportunity to show what is 
in him. By the possession of wealth, in particular, or by 
getting in on some other basis with the right set who will 
use their influence in your behalf, men are constantly being 
enabled to get opportunities for which they are no better 
equipped than a multitude of their fellows. One strong 
point against aristocracy,—and wealth through its com- 
munity of interest is always on the way to creating an 
aristocracy,—has always been that, while it claims to be 
founded on merit, in its actual working it is bound to violate 
the principle of merit, and to bolster up mediocrity through 
the influence of personal or family pull. Furthermore, 
even where superior ability is real, and where the increased 
product is due to a given man not merely in the sense that he 
happens to be on the ground to do the work, which would 
have been done equally well by a number of other men if 
they had been lucky enough to get the chance, but in the 
sense that no one else is practically available with an equal 
skill, the element of chance in another way may still enter, 
carried a step farther back. Is the man’s superiority really 
inherent, or may it not be due simply to the fact that he has 
been, through no merit of his own, more favorably situated 
for having his latent powers developed? If there is any 
truth in the claim which the colleges are always making for 
the business value of an education, then the college man 
is given an extraneous advantage which frequently seems 
to rest on no principle of merit; in justice we could only tell 
whether he had greaterclaims in case the handicap he now pos- 
sesses were removed, and he still could show his superiority. 
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And now finally, even supposing that the superiority is 
really intrinsic, and that no one else could have added the 
same value to the product, there is a more indefinite, but 
still a real character of the situation to be taken into account 
before we accept this added value as a just measure of the 
man’s claims to reward. This is the ultimate fact of the 
dependence of each man upon the resources of mankind in 
general, and upon the co-operation of other men in partic- 
ular. What he is, he would not have been apart from 
countless influences in the past and present. So of the 
contribution which he makes; however unique it may be, 
it usually is only one last link in a long causal chain, which 
surely does not deserve all the reward just because it hap- 
pens to be the final condition that precipitates the reaction. 
And again, the use to which a man puts his powers would 
be impossible did not other contemporaries in innumerable 
ways also play their parts. Here it might seem that Mr. 
Mallock takes rather too lightly the objection that, if the 
workmen cannot produce the maximum apart from the 
captain of industry, there is nothing at all that the latter 
can do without the workmen. For practical purposes this 
may indeed set a limit to the claims that at a given moment 
can be made effective; but it seems hardly relevant to an 
argument in terms of essential fairness. A claim of justice 
founded on lack of power on the part of one of the claimants, 
so that he has to accept certain terms or starve, will scarcely 
appeal to the modern ethical sense. 

And this negative conclusion, as regards Mr. Mallock’s 
contention, finds a theoretical backing also in the notion of 
justice itself. Ithink it would be possible to defend the thesis 
that the fundamental claim of justice reduces itself to this, 
that no man should be denied the opportunity to make free 
use of his powers. In so far then as it conduces to this, 
the man of special ability will have a right to the extra 
product his labor may contribute; but not of necessity any 
further. The force of the appeal of justice cannot, ac- 
cordingly, be separated from some rough notion of a 
standard of life. To the one who is barely making a 
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living, and whose cravings are constantly thwarted by a 
lack of money, the belief that some one else is securing what 
he has himself produced becomes the source of a passionate 
demand for his rights. In the man who has already enough 
to gratify every healthy taste, and who has to invent ways 
to get rid of his possessions, an equal passion on the basis of 
Mr. Mallock’s claim for him would strike every one as rather 
absurd. This is the ground in equity for any scheme of 
graduated taxation—that the just claim of a man upon his 
income lessens in proportion as this becomes less necessary 
to the expression of recognized and genuine human needs. 
Writers who, like Mr. Elbert Hubbard, or Chancellor Day, 
set out on a crusade to right the wrongs of the wealthy and 
successful, never can expect to be taken very seriously. 

What I have been trying to maintain is twofold. What- 
ever the claims of special ability may be, I see no reason to 
suppose that they are relevant to a very large part indeed 
of present actual distribution. And even when we do have 
cause to think that the rich man himself brings into exist- 
ence, by means of his ability, the added wealth which he 
secures, this relationship of production still does not con- 
stitute any absolute and final claim in equity. And practi- 
cally indeed this has to be admitted even by writers of Mr. 
Mallock’s persuasion. They seldom fail to assert that as a 
matter of fact the rewards which business ability receives 
are not identical with, but rather are much less than, the 
wealth it actually produces; and this extra wealth they 
seém to allow can equitably go to society. But if a portion 
of the outcome can rightfully be turned aside from the 
pockets of the producer, why may not at least a little more? 
for no one supposes that the producer gives any of it up of 
his own free will. Why should just the amount that the 
chances of modern business are responsible for be the last 
penny that can be estranged in harmony with the laws of 
right? Strictly, he who maintains that justice requires 
each man to receive what he produces, in Mr. Mallock’s 
sense, should also urge society to modify its workings so as 
to restore to the millionaire the portion of his earnings which 
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it now unjustly appropriates. Supposedly he declines to do 
this because he does not want to appear ridiculous; but it is 
difficult to see why he is not compromising his theory. 

A good case in point is to be found in the modern doctrine 
of efficiency in management. On Mr. Mallock’s reckoning, 
the extra profit is due to the efficiency expert alone. The 
workman, in theory at least, works no harder than before; 
what is added is only intelligence, and intelligence supplied 
from the outside. But any attempt to convince the world 
at large that there is essential justice in a claim on the entire 
extra product by one set of men only, will certainly be time 
wasted. Tosay nothing of the owner, the workingman also 
is going to demand some share of it before he is ready to 
co-operate in its attainment; and few disinterested people 
will find his attitude preposterous. What is still more to 
the point, it is evident that there is a growing sense on the 
part of the consumer that he too in justice ought to profit 
somehow in the operation. Strictly speaking he of course 
can claim no credit for the increase. But if you try to argue 
with him that in asking for a part of the benefits he is rob- 
bing others of the legitimate fruits of their industry, you 
may confuse him, but he will remain unconvinced; and 
more and more he is likely to enforce his notions on the 
business world. 

My general conclusion is, then, that if we look for any 
decisive principle of justice that shall give a definite ad- 
vantage to some one scheme of proportional distribution 
over others, we shall be disappointed. Certain aspects of 
the situation bring in ethical ingredients; but no decisive 
solution of the practical problem in the large is possible on 
ethical grounds. What it comes to in the end is a question, 
not of estimating the relative shares in production on some 
theoretical basis, but the making of a practical arrangement 
such as will approximately satisfy all the parties concerned, 
sufficiently to induce them to perform their part in the 
needed co-operation. This adjustment is indeed governed 
by the sense of a rough sort of justice; but the nature of 
this is not simple, but at least twofold. On the side of 
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ability, a real though very indeterminate feeling exists . 
that there ought to be some special return for services that 
are relatively more valuable. But on the other side also, 
and actively limiting this, there is a still more fundamental 
demand that all men alike be given the chance of attaining 
to a genuinely human life, such as does not involve the 
cramping, through lack of financial independence, of those 
powers of accomplishment that constitute human nature. 
And the limit to this adjusting process is simply the limit 
of the willingness on the part of each factor to make its 
special contribution—a limit to be determined on experi- 
mental grounds. The consumer might indeed carry his 
demands so far as to eliminate the motives for efficiency 
in the producer. So might the worker carry his claims to 
the same extreme; and equally the employer might show 
himself too greedy with a similar result. And the moral is, 
again, that the mere principle of a claim to the product of 
one’s labor is quite insufficient in modern industrial com- 
plications; and that, under conditions at least where, as is 
becoming continually more true, all the parties to the dis- 
pute have some means of enforcing their desires, the tend- 
ency is toward a division very largely empirical in its 
nature, guided, however, by a rude notion of equity and 
fairness which refuses to accept too extreme differences in 
reward as required by the after all not very extraordinary 
merits of the more successful, and limited in the process of 
equalization only by the danger of destroying the motives 
of industrial effectiveness, and killing the goose which lays 
the golden eggs. 

The method of division, then, is not something that can be 
settled either on principles of abstract justice, or by appeal 
to the necessary laws of economics, though both enter into 
the solution. Rather it is a matter of expediency,—of 
satisfying the various classes involved to a degree that will 
make them willing to co-operate for the best interests of all. 
It is the human equation that is decisive; and a solution in 
which any of the powerful interests remain permanently 


dissatisfied is no solution at all. But while this leaves very 
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much to be settled by experiment, it does have something to 
suggest also about the direction in which an issue may 
plausibly be looked for. In a general way, we may say 
that a successful solution must satisfy a few simple de- 
mands. It must provide for harmony rather than per- 
manent warfare and suspicion. It must elicit so far as 
possible the full capacities of men, and must offer such 
rewards as are necessary in order to do this, whatever they 
may turn out to be. This will include an incentive to 
special ability; but it also will mean, quite as necessarily, 
the full enlistment of that great mass of ordinary ability 
by which the bulk of the world’s work is done. Briefly, 
it must enlist all the available energy of society with the 
least possible friction. And to accomplish this, it is 
essential that, for one thing, it should see to it that as a 
rule success is going to depend on real ability, not on chance 
or pull; and for another, that men generally shall have, as a 
consequence of their work, a chance at the essential good 
things of life, and so that the present standard of living 
shall be substantially raised, while at the same time the 
power, even the benevolent power, of the few over the 
many is lessened. By what industrial changes this would 
seem to stand the best chance of being realized, I shall leave 
it to a second article to consider. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE ALLEGED PRUSSIANISM OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 


[’ HAS been said that one of the incidental results of the 

war has been to destroy for ever that reputation for 
moral and social insight which was once enjoyed to a unique 
degree by Thomas Carlyle. Such a judgment seems to the 
present writer grotesquely exaggerated. It will be the 
purpose of this article to inquire just how far the old Scot- 
tish prophet upheld a gospel of force as present-day Ger- 
mans have been shown to understand it. 

Those who are acquainted only with isolated fragments 
from his works may be excused for getting the impression 
that he was spiritual brother to Clausewitz and Treitschke. 
They are confirmed in this when they learn that passages 
from Frederick the Great are prescribed as patriotic litera- 
ture in German schools, and when they recall the famous 
letter to The Times written while the German army was 
encamped before Paris in 1870. Carlyle’s justification of 
the raid upon Silesia has certainly something in common 
with the Chancellor’s argument about a scrap of paper.! 
And his impatience with those who objected to Bismarck’s 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine makes us wonder how he 
would have regarded von Jagow’s avowed purpose to rob 
France of her colonies. These words have an unpleasant 
ring in our ears to-day: 

That noble, patient, pious, deep, and solid Germany should be welded 
into a nation, and become queen of the continent, instead of vapouring, 
vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, and over-sensitive France, seems 
to me the hopefulest public fact that has occurred in my time.* 

Nor is the suspicion of Carlyle confined to those who re- 
member against him that pro-Teutonic sentiment which he 
shared with very many in England and America during the 





1Cf. esp. Frederick, Bk. XI, chap. 9, Bk. XII, chap. 2. 
* Letter to the Times, 1870. 
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Franco-Prussian war, but which most of us have now seen 
reason to revise. Beyond doubt his philosophy of history 
is pervaded by respect for strength. His Hero-Worship, 
his admiration for successful despots, his contempt for 
Parliamentary institutions, his ridicule of Bentham and 
the ‘philosophic Radicals,’ his advocacy of paternalism in 
government, his defence of West-Indian slavery,—all these 
are very suggestive. But Carlyle, like every other prophet, 
must be his own interpreter, and the admission that he 
resembled a Prussian war lord is being far too freely made. 
No doubt his so-called ‘gospel of force’ contained a great 
deal that is profoundly untrue, a great deal which experi- 
ence both before and since—but especially since—amply 
entitles us to discard. He was again and again a special 
pleader for pieces of statecraft that were really inhuman. 
But he did not mean what Treitschke meant. The un- 
truth which we feel sure that we can now detect, and the 
obsessions for which we must make allowance, are not of 
the order which comes from Berlin. In justice both to his 
memory, and to our own Anglo-Saxon race, we must dis- 
tinguish things which so widely differed. 


a 


To begin with, what Carlyle constantly tells us is, not 
that Might is Right, but rather that Right is Might. He 
was suspected during his own lifetime of entertaining the 
heresy in question, and he has himself recorded an indig- 
nant denial. Lecky had spoken of a great and venerable 
author who worshipped Force. ‘‘I shall have to tell Lecky 
one day,” was the retort, ‘‘that quite the converse, or re- 
verse, is the great and venerable author’s real opinion,— 
namely that Right is the eternal symbol of Might, 
and that, in fact, he probably never met with a son of Adam 
more contemptuous of Might, except where it rests upon 
the above origin.”* Many passages can be cited in cor- 
roboration of this apologia. For despite the gloomy view 





? From Carlyle’s Journal quoted by Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, Vol. 
ii, p. 451. 
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which he took of his own age, especially when he wrote 
Latter Day Pamphlets, he remained an unflinching optimist 
in regard to the moral order. For him Providence does 
not take the side of the stronger battalions, but those bat- 
talions which, in dark times and against fearful odds, keep 
fighting for eternal justice, will find that Providence will in 
the end make them the stronger. It might take time. But 
whether it were one of these days, or only ‘one of these 
centuries,’ the issue was sure as life and sure as death. The 
great soul of the world was just.‘ ‘One strong thing I 
find here below; the just thing, the true thing. My friend, 
if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy 
back in support of an unjust thing; and infinite bonfires 
visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for 
thy victory on behalf of it,—I would advise thee to call 
halt, to fling down thy baton, and say ‘In God’s name, 
No!’ Thy ‘success’? Poor devil, what will thy success 
amount to?’’s 

What, exactly, did he mean by this? It is clear that he 
applied it both to the fate of individuals and to that of 
nations. In what sense did he hold that the righteous 
man, or the righteous people, must conquer ‘in the end’? 
Not, certainly, that defeat here will be compensated in a 
future life. The chapter on Reward in Past and Present 
makes this apparent. Carlyle did not hesitate to express 
his sympathy with belief in heaven and hell, particularly 
in the latter. But he has many a denunciation of the 
“morality by profit and loss” which keeps too keen an eye 
upon punishment and reward. Nietzsche himself has not 
breathed deeper, or—as it seems to me—more foolish scorn 
for ‘‘eternal indemnification.” Are we then to understand 
that, although defeated, one’s consciousness of right will 
make the defeat more glorious than any victory? That, 
in short, properly estimated it 7s a victory, just as the serv- 
ice of God is perfect freedom? This thought of the hero de- 





* Past and Present, Bk. I, chap. ii. 
* loc. cit. 
* Cf. esp. Past and Present, Bk. III, chap. ii. 
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fying lawless Might, and thus proving himself stronger than 
the tyrant who has failed to subdue his will, is a familiar 
one. It is common in Greek Tragedy, and in the Roman 
Stoics; moreover, it is the inspiration of a memorable 
paragraph in Sartor.’ But, surely, unless we are content 
with a mere play upon words, what it comes to is this, not 
that the good is certain to prevail, but that, whether it is 
likely to prevail or not, the good should be chosen rather 
than the evil. It is plain, however, that Carlyle, though 
in some passages he intended this, in a multitude of other 
passages intended much more. It seems to me that in 
different places he had in mind three quite distinguishable 
contentions: 

(a) He holds before us again and again two alternatives 
for the explanation of life. The first is, as he picturesquely 
puts it, that ‘‘the world is Beelzebub’s’”’ ;* if so, we need not 
expect that even after countless generations any moral 
progress will be shown. Rather the reverse; for Beelze- 
bub will strew the path of integrity with ingenious and 
tantalising disappointments. Our author submits with 
intense conviction the second hypothesis, ‘‘that God made 
this world, and a Demon not.’’® It follows that although 
the ups and downs may be long drawn out, there will be in- 
creasing confusion of the evil, and increasing advancement 
of the good. Thus Right has in it the potentiality of Might, 
and Wrong contains the seeds of its own overthrow. 

Whence does this assurance come? Intuitively? Or from 
revealed religion? The distinctive thing about Carlyle’s 
way of coming by it was that he saw it written in letters of 
fire across the page of history. His was no struggling yet 
persistent faith, believing where it could not prove. The 
triumphant moral order was indeed, he well knew, often 
concealed; but it was concealed only from a darkened eye. 
As S. Paul said of the gospel, it was hid only from them that 





7S. R., Bk. II, chap. 9. 

® Cf. esp. Frederick, Bk. I, chap. i, and Bk. III, ies ii. Also Essay on Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 

*Cf. Past and Present, III, 14. oc. 
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were lost. The law of justice was the universe’s open se- 
cret.!° We needed ouly, like those who inspect a great paint- 
ing, to observe from the proper standpoint, that the signifi- 
cance may disclose itself. To vary the figure, we have to 
thread our way through the past as through a jungle, and we 
know that we have hit the trail only when what was before 
a senseless journeying round and round becomes a luminous 
progress towards a clearer and clearer end. 

This is what our pious ancestors would have called the 
doctrine of a moral governance. Almost every historical 
work from Carlyle’s pen was an effort to verify it. For our 
present purpose it is irrelevant to ask whether his history 
was accurate as to fact or fair as to interpretation. For 
what we wish to make clear is the nature of that law of 
justice which he used the past to illustrate. To do this, 
we must, at least provisionally, assume that the cases to 
which he appeals were as he conceived them. As Coleridge 
has warned us, we cannot appreciate the value of a writer 
unless we concede to his point of view ‘a certain portion of 
gratuitous and, as it were, experimentative faith.’" In 
particular the critic who belongs to the Church of Rome 
must not in this case be deterred by the fanatical Protes- 
tantism which so often obtrudes itself. And the critic who 
belongs to no Church must allow for the fact that this 
author was incapable of taking the secularist standpoint. 
Since the days of Herodotus there has perhaps been no 
historian so theologically minded as Carlyle. But his 
theology is not that of William II. It is that of the Puri- 
tan divines and the Puritan soldiers. 

For instance, rightly or wrongly, he held that the Re- 
formed Faith had constituted a touchstone by which the 
moral fibre of western Europe had been tried. What then 
were the wars of religion in the seventeenth century? The 
savagery of a Ferdinand, the zeal of a Gustavus, the ambi- 
tion of a Wallenstein, the astuteness of an Oxenstierna? 
Was it the mere clash of individual wills? This might be 





” Latter Day Pamphlets, “ Jesuitism.”’ 
1 Preface to Aids to Reflection. 
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a sufficient explanation for Cause-and-Effect Philosophy. 
But for him it was to make moral chaos out of the past. 
The strife was not between men but between ideals. It 
was the travail pang of Protestantism. Truth when it 
came into the world had in general a stormy welcome. 
But the flaming Magdeburgs had been worth while, for 
through them God’s Truth was vanquishing the Devil’s 
Falsehood.'* In the same way his French Revolution was 
an historic Theodicy. The death-bed of Louis XV showed 
not the physical sickness of a French king, but the moral 
sickness of the French kingship," and each Act of the 
succeeding drama was the nemesis of a long injustice. 
The eighteenth century, he somewhere exclaims, would 
have overturned one’s faith in God if there had not been a 
French Revolution at the end of it. And in Cromwell the 
central motive, which gives unity to the whole, is the idea 
of invincible Puritanism, sweeping before it the frauds and 
falsities of a perjured king. It was Oliver’s task to prove 
again to the world that life is neither a lie nor a grimace." 

(b) But there is a second sense in which Carlyle identi- 
fied Right with Might, a sense very different from the san- 
guine belief that God is in heaven and that all is right with 
the world. We find it especially in the political pamphlet- 
eering of his middle age and of his later life. It amounts to 
this, that wherever one sees a great social convulsion, a 
movement which stirs public energy and passion to the 
depths, one should look for the key to it in an impulse or a 
demand which is at bottom just. 

An obvious example is in his lecture on Mohammed,where 
he warns his audience to cease thinking of a great religion 
as the outcome of fraud and chicane, but to seek the prin- 
ciple of its strength in the good that underlay it. No 
edifice, he assures us, has stood for long, unless it was some- 
how built after the laws of Statics.* And ‘the first of all 





2 Cf. esp. the treatment of the Thirty Years’ War in Historical Sketches. 
8 F, R., Bk. I, chap. i. 

4 Cromwell, Introduction, chap. v. 

15 Cf. Heroes, II. 
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gospels is this, that a lie cannot endure for ever.’"* But 
the best illustration for our purpose is in his pamphlet on 
the People’s Charter. It seems strange indeed that so 
many critics should have stigmatised the author of Chartism 
as a political cynic. For a cynic is one who disbelieves in 
human nature, especially on its fervid or idealistic side. 
He is what George Eliot called ‘“‘that antipole of all en- 
thusiasms,—-a man of the world.’’'? Could the opposite 
of political cynicism be more clearly affirmed than in the 
doctrine that popular agitations derive their force, not from 
the deceit or insincerity which may be mixed with them, 
but from the element of truth and justice which invariably 
constitutes their root? To use a chemical figure, Carlyle 
held that it is always the honesty beneath such things which 
forms their active principle. And when, in the troubled 
year 1839, he issued his great manifesto about the Rights 
being identical with the Mights of Man, he spoke the wisest 
word which England was then given a chance to hear and to 
disregard. 

The Chartist Petition, bound with iron hoops, and rolled 
on a trolley up the floor of the House, asked for six con- 
cessions, nearly all of which have since been granted. 
Doubtless it would have been premature and unsafe to 
grant them at the time. But what would have been neither 
premature nor unsafe would have been to take into genuine 
consideration the distress of which the Charter was symp- 
tomatic. The Petition was refused a hearing, amid ex- 
plosions of laughter from both sides of Parliament. Lord 
John Russell and Macaulay made elegant speeches in which 
they explained how a cultured Whig differs from a vulgar 
Socialist. Peel found it excellent sport to taunt the 
Ministry with having once ‘‘encouraged Manchester to 
march upon London,” and then finding to their cost that 
sedition was two-edged. A few men, like Dickens, and 
Disraeli, and Charles Kingsley, saw that before long some- 
thing else must be done with the Chartists besides either 





6 F, R., Bk. II, chap. i. 
1” Daniel Deronda, chap. xl. 
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laughing at them, or using them for purposes of party re- 
crimination.'* But it was Carlyle who embodied in his 
paradoxical phrase about Mights and Rights the deepest 
moral of the movement. 

These poor Chartists, he said, are quite likely to be asking 
for something that is absurd, for something that would 
ruin them if they got it. They are no experts in the science 
of government. What they know is that they are starv- 
ing, and that they are unjustly starving. They know that 
by hundreds of thousands they are ready to work for a 
living wage, and no work is to be had. It is not for them to 
tel] Lord John Russell what to do, any more than it is for 
the patient to diagnose and treat his own disease. The 
Charter is like an eruption of the skin that betokens a 
virus festering inwardly. The sense of injustice, diffused 
over great masses of men, is an explosive which, if not 
wisely dealt with, will burst as tragically in England as it 
did in France. Let something be done, lest something do 
itself in a manner which will please nobody. The Reform 
Government, forsooth, has ‘‘put down the chimera of 
Chartism”! True; it is the chimera, not the reality of 
Chartism which has been put down. To tell the destitute 
workman that commerce is prospering, and that according 
to Political Economy the steam engine must increase work, 
is like a farmer dismissing his horses at the end of the season 
with advice to go seek cartage, of which there is assuredly 
abundance in some continent of the globe. The horses will 
leap the fence, ‘‘eat foreign property,—and we know the 
rest.”"* If a Birmingham riot cannot cure social ills, at 
least it should reveal them, as a boil on one’s neck ‘‘an- 
nounces that it continues there, that it would fain not con- 
tinue there.’’?° Let the upper classes set themselves to 
discover what it is that the lower classes intrinsically mean. 
Let them make articulate those needs which are proclaim- 





% Cf. esp. Dickens, Little Dorrit, I, 3; Hard Times, II, vi; Disraeli, Sybil, III 
v; Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxii. 

19 Chartism, iv. 

® Thid., i. 
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ing themselves inarticulately. Honourable members are 
either spokesmen for the dumb class, or they are nothing 
that one can well specify. ‘‘No man at bottom means 
injustice; it is always for some obscure, distorted image of a 
right that he contends.’’ And unless all history be a lie, 
just in so far as he has a right, it will one day invest itself 
with might. 

No reader who knows Dickens’s Hard Times, Disraeli’s 
Sybil, or Kingsley’s Alton Locke, can fail to appreciate how 
close to the root of the matter Carlyle had reached. No 
one who reflects how we have travelled in social legislation 
during the last thirty years can doubt that his voice was 
prophetic. 

(c) There is yet a third sense in which the Carlylean 
epigram is to be understood. Our author believed in- 
tensely in Napoleon’s maxim, ‘‘The tools to the man who 
can handle them.”’ By this he meant that if there is any 
part of the world’s work for which a particular person or a 
particular group of persons has more capacity than others, 
to that person and to that group the work justly belongs. 
And, conversely, what he intended to deny was that man- 
kind should tolerate unskilful performance in any field,— 
performance by which the general interest is sacrificed— 
simply because of a supposed title on the part of someone 
to keep exclusive possession of it, whatever the quality of 
his execution may be. 

This is the source of two great diatribes, for which, more 
than for anything else, he has incurred resentment,—his 
attack upon democracy, and his defence of slavery. It is 
but fair that even the most convinced democrat and the 
most ardent abolitionist should realise the precise character 
of Carlyle’s position. For although they will judge that he 
omitted much that should have been said, they may find 
less than they suppose in what he did say with which they 
will disagree. That the multitude is indefeasibly entitled 
to govern itself, even though better objective results might 
be got out of submission to a wise autocrat, was a doctrine 





1 Tbid., i. 
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which he could never abide. He believed with Pope in the 
government that is best administered. He was as em- 
phatic as any Jacobite on the divine authentication of king- 
ship, provided men fit for kingship could be found.” 
Thus in his French Revolution, whilst he approved of what 
the revolutionary leaders did, because the concrete situa- 
tion demanded it, he has nothing but scorn for those ab- 
stract principles about ‘‘Rights of Man” by which philo- 
sophedom was wont to justify the overthrow of the Bour- 
bons. And, although he holds that the Stuart dynasty in 
England had to be deposed, this is not because he had the 
least sympathy with elective Protectorates. It is because 
the Stuarts had ceased to be real kings, and because he saw 
in Cromwell all the substance without the name of royalty. 
Again, in his Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question 
there is no reason to suspect the sincerity of his view that 
compulsory labour in the West Indies was best for the 
black man himself. We have there, indeed, what Mira- 
beau would have called a very thorough ‘swallowing of 
formulas.”” Abolitionists had spoken much about the 
abstract right to freedom, and of abstract rights Carlyle 
had as great a horror as Burke. He would have eagerly 
subscribed the doctrine of the Reflections that liberty means 
allowing people to do as they please, and that whether it is 
good or bad depends on what it will please them to do. 
He thought the negro in Demerara incorrigibly idle, unless 
compelled to labour; and as the highest blessedness of all 
men, black or white, was to work, whatever means could 
secure this was enjoined by the law of God. It was an 
actual frustrating of the purposes of the Most High that 
one man in a niggard soil should have to eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow, whilst another browsed in animal sloth 
where Nature had been most profusely bountiful.?* 
Another way of putting this is to say that Carlyle con- 
ceived the world as a place where the will of the Maker is 
to be done, that he looked on the sentimental and anarchic 








2 Cf. F. R., chap. i. 
%3 Cf. Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question, passim. 
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tendencies of his time as an effort to claim for the individual 
a capricious right of doing his duty or of refusing to do it, 
and that he believed the sole question—in disregard of all 
individual interests and ‘rights’—to be that of making 
each person diligent and efficient in the work that is as- 
signed to him. If democracy and abolition served this 
purpose they were good. But in his view they served the 
reverse.” 


II. 


In the three senses which I have enumerated, and, I 
believe, in no other sense, can the phrase ‘gospel of force’ 
be applied to Carlyle’s social teaching. Let me now point 
out how different it is from the creed of Weltmacht oder 
Untergang with which German spokesmen, eager to make 
their own side respectable, have affected to identify it. 

Clearly the ethic of militarism is as far removed as any- 
thing can be from a pious belief that in the struggles of 
mankind Right will eventually become Might. Such a 
statement implies that Right is one thing, Might another, 
whilst the Bernhardi message is that they are one and the 
same. What the apostles of the new morality have asked 
us to do is to rearrange both our words and our ideas so as 
to think and to call ‘good’ that which proves itself to be 
physically strong. It is plain that Carlyle’s radiant faith 
in the triumph of ultimate justice over temporary oppres- 
sion is one which should comfort not the Germans, but the 
Belgians, the Poles, the Serbs. Its truth, if it be true, can 
have nothing but terrors for William II, for Count Tisza, for 
Enver Pasha. Indeed no doctrine of more complete moral 
satisfactoriness could have been announced, and any mis- 
giving we may feel towards it must arise not because we 
dislike it, but because we lack evidence for its validity. 

Equally foreign to the mind of a German publicist is any 
such view as that great movements have always a sound 
basis somehow underlying them. The nerve of Prussian 





*Cf. Latter Day Pamphlets; esp. articles entitled ‘“‘The Present Time,” 
“Parliaments,” and “The New Downing St.” 
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administration, especially in subject countries, has been 
the confidence that mankind can be drilled into any mental 
attitude which a ruling caste may prescribe. To find out 
what the Poles and the Social Democrats ‘intrinsically 
mean,’ and to give effect in an enlightened way to what is 
reasonable in such demands, is no object of a Kaiser’s 
Chancellor. The tradition of Bismarck is that by effi- 
ciency in education and in discipline it may be dictated to 
Poles and Social Democrats what they shall mean, and that 
sooner or later they will come to think reasonable that 
which is pronounced so at the headquarters of Reason in 
Berlin. If the sentiment of local patriotism is there placed 
on the moral Index Expurgatorius, it is expected that Impe- 
rial officers shall take steps to remove this from among the 
aspirations of Poland. The whole idea of the Kulturkampf 
implied that the minds and consciences of men are as plastic 
towards State control as their muscles are responsive to the 
exercises of the gymnasium. Faith in machinery seems to 
go beyond even this. For, after all, the trainer must work 
within the limits of anatomy and physiology. But the 
extent to which man’s moral life is modifiable at will seems 
to be taken by many German writers as quite indefinite. 
Could any position be more precisely antithetical to that of 
Carlyle? ‘‘Is arithmetic, think you, a thing more fixed 
by the Eternal than the laws of justice are, and what the 
right is of man towards man?” 

The only colourable resemblance between the Prussian 
and the Carlylean doctrine is to be found in their common 
antagonism to democracy. Yet here too the difference is 
far more significant. Our author believed in autocratic rule 
on grounds which we think mistaken—at least for western 
peoples,—but which we cannot think immoral. He dis- 
believed in self-government for reasons which in many a 
social situation of the past have been valid, and which, for 
aught we know, may become valid again. No intelligent 
advocate of democracy will take the position that it is a 
natural right of all mankind as such, or that it is desirable 
at every stage of human advancement, or that it is to be 
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justified otherwise than by its fruits. And no one who 
understands the dark mid-Victorian epoch in which 
Laissez Faire was the watchword of a heartless commer- 
cialism, can forget the man who wrote Past and Present. 
The time of the Charter was a time for someone to speak 
the truth about Whig ‘liberty,’ to bid the State be paternal 
enough to save its children from starvation, and, in de- 
fiance of political economists, to call Laissez Faire a doc- 
trine of devils. The extent to which State control should 
be pressed, and to which the old maxims of unfettered in- 
dividualism should be revised, was of course a matter of 
great nicety, and we are not concerned to deny that Carlyle 
went to a dangerous extreme. He had no vision of that 
collective control by the people which has proved not less 
effective and far less objectionable than a benevolent des- 
potism. But we can still meet him upon a common plat- 
form of humanity. Our social purpose is the same as his. 
We differ as to the means by which it may be reached. 

It is needless to point out at any length how remote all 
this is from militaristic Prussianism. The latter rests upon 
a postulate which would have filled Carlyle with horror, a 
postulate which has not been antiquated by changing 
circumstance but which never was valid, and never can be so, 
a postulate which would mean an end of all social justice, 
a postulate to which the only reply that will be understood 
must be given otherwise than in words. An autocracy 
which is organised for social good differs toto celo from an 
autocracy that is organised for war. The Bismarckian 
programme makes much of the rule of the most competent. 
But why? As we have seen it interpreted, this is not be- 
cause a democratic system means trusting the unwise 
multitude with powers which they will use to their own 
undoing. It is because such a system, by emphasising 
personal good must obstruct that racial predominance 
which can only be reached where the individual is made a 
cog in the State wheel. Nietzsche was in many respects 
a rebel against the bureaucratic régime, but he was its 
faithful representative when he poured scorn upon ‘‘the 
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happiness of the most,’”’** and when he declared that for the 
sake of evolving a higher caste millions of men must be 
turned into slaves and instruments.** What an Ernulphus 
curse would have been pronounced by him who wrote 
Working Aristocracy upon those to whom he is so freely 
quoted as a parallel! 

We may attack Carlyle’s Hero-Worship from many 
points of view, but this at least is not one of them. We 
may say with Mr. R. H. Hutton that he was for ever 
bidding us trust a wise autocrat, without giving us a hint 
of how to find him. We may point out that democracy 
has taken all the risks of which the Chelsea prophet spoke, 
and that his dire predictions of mob foolishness, of corrup- 
tion, of demagogic deceit, have not been fulfilled to any 
extent which is comparable with the benefits it has brought 
us. We may urge that free institutions have wrought a 
spiritual development, that the masses have evolved a 
wisdom and a self-restraint for which he never gave them 
credit. We may mark with pride the extent to which the 
people are finding means to cure their own worst faults. 
As we do so, perhaps we shall conclude that Carlyle’s fierce 
attack was not wholly without result as an awakener to the 
too sanguine Radicals of his day. We shall certainly con- 
clude that his ideal of a benevolent despot is now less plaus- 
ible than ever it was before. But let us not dishonour his 
memory by confusing him with those to whom his kinship 
was so superficial and so slight. There is all the contrast 
between kingship for public service and kingship for per- 
sonal privilege. Carlyle’s conception remains that of 
Milton: 

For therein stands the office of a king, 
His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise, 
That for the public all this weight he bears.?’ 





% Cf. Twilight of the Idols, p. 87. 
% Cf. Beyond Good and Evil, 258, 265. 
" Paradise Regained, Bk. I. 
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Il. 


The reader may perhaps object that this defence of our 
Scottish prophet has the defect of proving far too much. 
Whatever else he failed to do, he seldom failed to express 
himself with lucidity. If he was really so antithetical to 
Prussianism as we now know it, why, it may be asked, has 
he come under such general suspicion of being a sympathiser 
with it? The answer seems to be this. Carlyle had under- 
taken to prove from history an ethical doctrine about the 
triumph of good which history could not prove, but often 
seemed rather to refute. He strained the evidence to make 
it fit his thesis, and the inevitable result was to change the 
meaning of the thesis into something which the evidence he 
invoked was adequate to support. In trying to show from 
empirical facts that the way of the world is just, he gave the 
impression that by justice he meant no more than the 
way of the world. 

Belief that the right always wins is an optimism of the 
most unbounded type, and its dangers were long ago 
pointed out by men whom Carlyle unduly despised, the 
French Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century. Our 
author reflected on this matter much more deeply than 
Voltaire, but he was too much given to dismissing an ob- 
jection as shallow merely because it was obvious, and he 
might have learned from even the impious merriment of 
Candide. If the good always prevails, then that which 
prevails is necessarily good. When the University of 
Coimbra after the Lisbon earthquake decided to prevent 
such things in future by a more zealous execution of her- 
etics, and when the Leibnizian Dr. Pangloss was strung to 
a gallows as the first step, Candide cries in amazement ‘If 
this is the best of all possible worlds, what are the others?’’?* 
Nor was he much relieved to remember that the victim 
himself had found a sufficing reason for the earthquake, and 
had shown both the fall of man and the consequent curse 
to belong of necessity to a perfect cosmic system. Even the 





8 Candide, chap. vi. 
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view of Dr. Pangloss, however, is more defensible, or at 
least less capable of disproof, than some of the suggestions 
which have been hazarded by Carlyle. The good which it 
finds in apparent evil is, indeed, made exquisitely ridicu- 
lous in Voltaire’s caricature. But the position that the 
disasters and even the immoralities of life are incidental 
to a scheme designed for human discipline, permitting 
human freedom, faintly appreciated when seen only in 
fragments, but furthering upon the whole the highest 
human values,—the position which is theologically ex- 
pressed in the words ‘‘He maketh all things work together 
for good” and ‘‘even the wrath of man to praise Him,”’ 
is, after all, more satisfying than any other ‘‘ philosophic”’ 
reply to the eternal riddle. Carlyle makes a far larger 
draft upon our capacity for optimism. He is able to verify 
the justice of the world order here and now. For him God 
ceases to move in a mysterious way; the working of His 
hands may be somewhat minutely traced, and is seen in- 
variably to vindicate the righteous and confound the 
wicked. 

Now, if you are sure that good always triumphs in this 
world, then failure, especially prolonged failure, is apt to 
suggest that a cause cannot have been so good as you had 
supposed. Vice versa an uninterrupted run of success is 
evidence that an enterprise is worthy. You may warn 
yourself as much as you choose against premature decision. 
You may think that the inference was too hasty against 
those on whom the Tower of Siloam fell, and against those 
whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifices. But if, 
with Carlyle, your morality is of the Old Testament rather 
than of the New, judgment for an evil thing, or approval of 
a good thing may be so very long deferred as to shake your 
confidence in your own moral insight. You tend to think 
it more likely that this was in error than that the foot of 
justice should be so slow and so limping. The sanction of 
conduct becomes thus, in spite of yourself, an ultimate 
reward in victory for the good, and if the exigencies of proof 
require you to look forward, not to one of these years, but 
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‘to one of these centuries, the appeal becomes somewhat 
visionary. Small wonder if such postponement makes 
the hearts of the sons of men wholly set in them to do evil. 
For your creed is in the end that of Bildad the Shuhite. 
‘‘Nature” begins to dictate to conscience, rather than 
conscience to adjudicate upon Nature. 

It is in this Puritan Theodicy, and not in anything like 
the Immoralism of German Kriegsherren, that we should 
find the root of Carlyle’s extraordinary judgments upon 
the men and events of the past. It is sheer want of ac- 
quaintance with the text of his Frederick which makes 
many assume that he defended that royal brigand on the 
unblushing plea of the right of the stronger. On the con- 
trary Carlyle enters into detailed and plausible proof that, 
for example, there was no substantial breach of faith 
towards Maria Theresa. His argument now appeals to 
few, and what I suggest is that it would not have appealed, 
as it certainly did, to himself, without the predisposing cause 
of an ethical theory which those events were to illustrate. 
And this case does not stand alone. We know that there 
are certain types of historical situation where, amid all the 
brilliance of the picture he gives us, we do well to suspect 
him as a guide. For he was writing with a thesis in his 
mind. Wecan never trust him when he deals with a trium- 
phant despotism. Perhaps we should be on our guard 
when he is under the intoxication of anything that has 
triumphed. ‘‘Doth God pervert judgment? Or doth the 
Almighty pervert justice?” How easy it is to make these 
questions the basis for an immoral depicting of the past! 
The book of Job was always among Carlyle’s favourites, 
and the line of thought of Job’s friends was often not far 
from his own. A scheme has won its way; then let the 
light be cast upon its points of merit, or of colourable merit; 
exhibit little, and that little dexterously arranged, of the 
more sordid and selfish side. Thus the picture of a ‘‘ Hero” 
is convincingly presented. 

Sometimes the effect of this is merely grotesque, as when 
Frederick William is complimented for having swept off 
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the street all applewomen who were not industrious enough 
to knit at their stalls,*° or when Francia’s reign of terror in 
Paraguay is drawn as a sort of earthly Providence, or 
when the benevolent bullying of the monks by Abbott 
Samson is made to serve as a pattern of the best age of the 
Church. At other times we are roused to an indignant 
outcry, for example by the justification of the Cromwellian 
massacre at Drogheda and Wexford, or by the scorn for 
sentimentalists who object to the efficient lash of a West 
Indian planter, or by the refusal to see perfidy in Frederick 
the Great. Carlyle indeed is far from singular in all this, 
and as we condemn him we should include the others as 
well. Our English historians who have panegyrised Cesar’s 
Gallic wars, and Alexander’s aggressive Kultur in the East, 
should hesitate to cast a stone. Moreover they have not 
the excuse of a Hebrew theology which they were pledged to 
support. But the fault remains a grave one, however it 
arose. We cannot help asking how our author would have 
comported himself if certain issues had turned out differ- 
ently. Suppose Frederick’s attack upon Silesia had been 
defeated, and suppose Strafford’s policy of Thorough had 
been successful, would his moral rhetoric have adapted 
itself? Should we have heard how a Prussian bandit had 
been broken upon the Eternal Verities? And how the sword 
of an iron Chancellor had ‘‘gleamed like a star, 
shearing asunder the big balloons and letting out the dip- 
lomatic hydrogen” of an Hon. Mr. Pym, and a Right Hon 
Mr. Hampden??° 

Such, however, are the embarrassments and the tempta- 
tions of those who undertake to philosophise history, in 
particular when they aim to show not only that the finger 
of Providence is in it, but just where and just how that 
finger has moved. Despite its difficulties the attempt is 
one which none of us can, or perhaps should, wholly for- 
bear. When men around us to-day are exclaiming in the 
churches that the Allied Powers must win ‘‘ because their 





2% Frederick, Bk. IV, chap. 4. 
» Cf. ibid., Bk. XIII, chap. 2. 
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cause is just,” are they not still at Carlyle’s standpoint, 
and exposed to his perils? The prosperity here and now of 
a cause that is just was the doctrine which he devoted him- 
self to driving home. He did it with quite unexampled 
force. Again and again he made clear that the course of 
things is far more equitable than we tend to admit. Again 
and again he made us feel that the sense of right is an im- 
mense reinforcement to effort, and that it is not mere 
poetry to speak of him as thrice armed who hath his quar- 
rel just. He was among the first to point out the real 
dynamic that gave strength to Cromwell, and to reveal 
the inner heart of morality in the French Revolution. 
But he was resolved to admit no contradictory cases, even 
though he had to venture the monstrous paradox that there 
is no injustice anywhere if we look far enough ahead. Alas! 
the exceptions are numerous, and such moralising of the 
cosmic process, however heroically it may be carried out, 
becomes its own refutation. 

And even as we have no ground in experience, so we 
have no assurance in the Christian revelation, that any 
such unimpeachable fairness belongs to the development 
of world history. Those who have been telling us that 
faith in God could not survive a German victory if such 
should occur, must be singularly unaware of the roots of 
faith, and singularly insensible of the human tragedies by 
which in every mean street it is constantly being tried. 
The righteousness of good men is not here and now brought 
forth as the light and their judgment asthe noonday. That 
the right is often overborne, and must wait for its vindica- 
tion elsewhere, is both the lesson of our moral consciousness 
and the teaching of the New Testament. Perhaps Mr. 
R. H. Hutton was not far wrong when he said that Carlyle 
never rose beyond the Hebrew point of view. And Miss 
Julia Wedgwood, in her incomparable study of his work, 
has put the same criticism in a form which bears somewhat 
closely on the problem of this paper. She finds that Carlyle 
never escaped from the idea of the moral order as a thing 
ordained by the arbitrary will of a Divine Being, and as 
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thus in the end a mere external law imposed by Power. If 
we call him an immoralist for this worship of force, we 
misuse words; for we might equally well say so of the men 
in the Westminster Assembly. But though the Calvinists 
will never see it, their way of expressing themselves lends 
colour to the comparison with the creed of Prussia, and the 
Prussian takes to Calvinistic phrases as germane to his own 
thought. That was a characteristic retort which Carlyle 
made to the lady who told him that she ‘‘accepted the 
universe’; ‘‘Gad, madam, you had better.” Of what 
Kant meant by calling morality autonomous, he had prob- 
ably little idea. To be ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye 
was the formula by which he was moved, and he had the 
defects not less than the sublimities of that way of envisag- 
ing duty. Hence he was absolutely at home in the exposi- 
tion of Islam; he could never have entered into the soul 
of Sakya Mouni. But if he thus lived on Sinai rather than 
at Nazareth, he at least lived there in singleness and honesty 
of heart, and his memory is not to be defiled by analogies 
with men whose spirit is equally apart from either though in 
language they parody both. 
HERBERT L. STEWART. 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY—POETRY, 
COMEDY AND DUTY. 


ALFRED H. LLOYD. 


There can be no real life without vision. There can be no real vision 
that does not sometimes laugh. Life that sees and that can laugh is duty 
at its best. Without vision and without laughter duty is arid and small. 


M** I be just one more to begin with the great war? 

I may wish also to close with it. 

Since the war opened our country has been in the various 
stages of a certain problem or conflict which while not 
exclusively ours has been, in view at once of our history 
and of our prominence as a neutral nation, peculiarly ours. 
On the one hand we had either a selfish and sordid neu- 
trality tempting us, the physical incommodity of war and 
the lucrative advantage of peace both promising to be very 
great, or, under the promptings of a narrow nationalism 
and a quick resentment of offenses, resort to arms and to 
the traditional military alliance. Between these two, 
between such neutrality and such war, I myself could see 
little if any difference. One is hardly any better than the 
other. Action in mere anger, on jingo-nationalistic lines, 
is no better than action—or the lack of it?—from greed or, 
better to say, from the always entente cordiale of fear and 
greed. But, on the other hand, besides this Hobson’s 
choice we had the opportunity of a progressive policy, 
involving some real advance for civilization, and of such 
eventual overt action as would be required to carry out a 
progressive policy. To the lasting credit and, as I have to 
believe, to the prompt and very general satisfaction of the 
country, the policy of progress prevailed and was vigor- 
ously acted upon. It was a policy, perhaps, that was not 
clear even to itself at first, that had to overcome strong 
counter-tendencies in one national party or the other, in 
this or that established interest, in the various accepted 
theories about nations and the community of nations, 
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and about international law, and that in its manner was 
not even democratic, that is to say, not conventionally 
democratic, developing as it did under a somewhat ar- 
bitrary albeit quite timely leadership instead of in re- 
sponse to any clearly outspoken popular demand. Of 
course democracy must always lack vitality unless it can 
respond to just such leadership. Perhaps, again, in 
official papers and national enactments many mistakes 
were made, involving annoying delays, a troublesome 
suspense. But, after all, tendencies needing to be over- 
come and mistakes and delays are most natural and even 
most helpful incidents of anything which is worth while, 
and somehow they give substance to the outcome, making 
this not less but more significant; not weakening but 
strengthening the final decisiep. The policy of progress, I 
repeat, at last prevailed, committing this nation to action 
for something new and, as so clearly and convincingly stated 
in the address of April 2, sending a thrill of interest and 
determination over the whole country, as well as over all 
the neutral countries, and awakening new zeal and con- 
fidence among the warring peoples across the seas, at once 
bringing clearer purpose to those who were winning and, 
as events are likely ‘to show, hope even to those who were 
losing. 

The policy of progress, I have said, called for action that 
sought something new. It was, then, a policy that pro- 
ceeded from some vision, that depended on imagination; the 
policy of no traditional and merely rational and prosaic 
calculation—not a dollar policy in either fact or spirit— 
seeking only results which traditional tests could approve; 
but, on the contrary, of a poetic, imaginative statesman- 
ship, which was superior to mere precise figuring as well as 
to unworthy impulse, which had courage, the real courage 
of a new order, and a certain abandon, and which accord- 
ingly argued to its purpose by no literal likeness of what 
was to be to what had been but by bold and romantic 
analogy. Can progress argue by anything but analogy? 
Thus, we must organize the nations as democracies have 
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already organized individuals. We must take from nations 
their weapons of offense and defense, so long too handy for 
impulsive and disastrous use, as we have taken daggers and 
pistols from individuals. We must have international 
institutions as we have had the various institutional in- 
struments of democracies. Boldly we must force these 
things out of a new and unlike future; seeking not mere 
peace but something new and better than what we had 
before the war. Our national groups at least before the 
war in respect to the values that have long determined their 
individuality were still as of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when among persons individuality was a matter of 
conspicuous dress, highly sensitive manners, emotional 
instability and temperament, a weapon always at hand, 
and hasty action for good or for ill, in love or in hate, and 
now we would lift these groups to the higher and more 
modern type of individuality that already prevails per- 
sonally and that involves among other things so much more 
self-control. Perhaps, parenthetically, to lift the groups 
so would be to make possible still higher development in 
personal individuality, for in history the person seems to 


have had a habit of outrunning the group. But, this + 


possibility aside, an international democracy is the policy 
of the day, as it has gradually but at last clearly been set 
forth, and nothing in all history has been more inspiring 
than the awakening of civilized peoples to the vision of it 
and the hope and labor of its execution. There can indeed 
be no real action without vision. 

All real life, whether written large, as in the historic 
episode of the war, or written small, as in what any one of 
us may do personally, must involve adventure and romance 
—we have long had too little romance!—requiring the 
courage of something new and so dependence on the 
imagination. Let me not get lost in philosophical vagaries, 
but, were I asked in general terms to tell what real life, 
real activity, really does, I might answer in two ways, 
equally significant. For one, it always resolves some con- 
flict. For the other, it always shows some part finding its 
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place and so its value, its new and different value, in some 
whole. That the war, again, offers illustration of both of 
these answers needs hardly to be said. It is of course a 
conflict of tremendous forces wonderfully organized; but, 
more than this, as virtually said already, it is a conflict of 
ideas, one conservative and reactionary, the other pro- 
spective and progressive. It is, again, especially when one 
regards it from the standpoint of the United States’s en- 
trance and intervention, an example of a nation, long under 
a policy of protected nationalism and isolation, taking its 
part openly and deliberately in life of larger scope and 
greater meaning and responsibility and getting thereby a 
new outlook and new values of life. But what the war so 
well illustrates is true of all activity that really does some- 
thing, that is no mere routine, that is more than just a 
domesticated caudal chase. All productive activity re- 
solves some conflict and shows some partial life overcoming 
isolation and finding itself and so a new meaning in some 
whole. If further illustration is necessary, think of the 
great historic conflicts that are always challenging men, 
politically of government and people, law and freedom, 
morally of righteousness and unrighteousness, intellectually 
of knowledge and ignorance, and even biologically as well as 
theologically of life and death. Each of these familiar 
conflicts, as old as the hills and as new as to-morrow, is like 
the present war in involving at once a meeting of definite 
and manifest forces and a conflict of values or ideas, of 
different and incommensurable ways of living. To em- 
phasize the latter implication, are there not—and quite 
without any mere juggling with words—two distinct values 
for each of those terms, law, wealth, knowledge, life, and the 
others? Law is written; but who can write the law? 
Wealth is so much of this or that; but who can calculate 
real wealth? Life begins at birth and ends at death; but 
death is only the way to larger life. And these incom- 
mensurable values are never absent from those conflicts. 
Shot through the conflict of mere forces, too, as they in- 
variably are, they contribute their very important part to 
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human life, to its interest and its reality. In each con- 
flict, then, some solution and some enlargement of life, 
involving the issue of incommensurable values as well as 
that of forces, are what is constantly sought. Simply the 
larger law or righteousness or wealth or knowledge or life, 
even like the larger nationality in the war, by which some 
solution is attained, never depends on mere change in size 
but requires new and different valuation. 

But, to come to my point, under either of the two ac- 
counts of real life poetic vision is very plainly essential; 
freedom of feeling and imagination is indispensable. The 
prosaic mind, the conservatively accurate and calculating 
mind, treating all things as commensurable, as like in kind, 
may help in organization and preparation and in a certain 
efficiency of mere attack and conquest, but can not suffice 
for final and progressive action. Thus, for the first ac- 
count, no real difference, no real incommensurability, such 
as must always underlie any real conflict, can ever be 
settled on any basis of literal comformity of either side to 
the other. The prosaic, equating reason, however good as a 
fighter, is a poor mediator; it may effect formal agreement, 
but it can bring no guaranty of real sympathy. For 
mediation and sympathy, in short for real solution, the 
rigor of reason must give way to the freedom and feeling 
of imagination, literal conformity yielding to freer, more or 
less visionary analogy. Again, in the other instance, in 
regard to that other account of real life, no part can be like 
in kind and merely larger, as it really finds itself in some 
whole. Real wholeness, or enlargement, as indeed al- 
ready said here, is not just more in kind; it is not just 
bigness. 

At risk of tedious repetition I must emphasize this in- 
commensurability of part and whole. Wholeness is real 
difference and here, as in the first instance, the prose and the 
logic of the common reason are not adequate. Neither 
can either side in any real difference ever merely reason 
itself to real unity with the other nor can a part ever logic- 
ally calculate and accumulate its way to real enlargement. 
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The organizing and calculating reason is quite too economic 
and domestic or stay-at-home, too commonplace, too un- 
romantic, for either of those great journeys. In none of 
life’s conquests or enlargements, I say, can sheer conquest 
bring real victory or mere expansion true unity; in none 
can ‘‘assimilation,’’ however benevolent, bring peace or 
panism, pan-anything-ism, make a true whole. Even 
once more, then, only the imagination, with its license to 
argue by analogies, instead of by stay-at-home conformities, 
and its play of human feeling, can take either of those great 
journeys, the journey to peace or the journey to wholeness, 
successfully. There must be in all effective life, in all real 
travel, some generosity, some abandon, some candor to- 
wards difference; in short, some vision of the incommensu- 
rable. I dwell on this so much, because hereafter the 
disastrous tyranny of the organizing and calculating 
reason, which in essential treachery to democracy would 
bring all things under one measure, will come up for some- 
what pointed comment. 

To give now an illustration which will doubtless be quite 
unexpected, so far is it from what is most naturally in one’s 
thoughts after mention of peace or of pan-anything-ism, is 
God, who whether in thought or in reality is at once the 
wholeness of personality and the impartial ruler over all 
human conflicts, making—as only a poet can understand— 
the rain to fall for good and for ill alike on the just and on 
the unjust, is God a person as any partisan and partial 
human creature—even a Kaiser!—is a person? Or, not 
less pertinently, is the natural world as a whole to be 
judged by. any mere formal extension or generalization from 
what some partial and partisan experience, ordinary or 
highly scientific, has disclosed? For both questions, as- 
suredly not. In journeying to God—or in God?—or in 
journeying in the world, while the formal reason may be a 
good courier, the speculative reason, the poetic imagination, 
must be the real traveller; and, as in these adventures, so in 
all the smaller ones, including the great war, which are but 
their more or less important episodes. It takes poets, then, 
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men of some vision and of some abandon, to solve conflicts 
or to achieve real enlargement of life. 

But real life has other dimensions besides this of poetry. 
‘‘Poetry, Comedy and Duty” is a book-title that caught 
my fancy when I first ran across it some thirty years ago and 
it makes a stronger appeal to me now than it did then. I 
never more than just looked over the book,' but the title 
gives three of the important dimensions of real life. So, 
having spoken at some length of poetry, I would next speak 
of comedy. If there can indeed be no real life without 
vision, there can with equal truth be no real vision without 
laughter. 

Vision is such a strange mixer. It is always upsetting 
one’s calculations and bringing together what common 
understanding finds and would keep apart. ‘‘ When you 
really know Tom,”’ exclaims Dick to Harry, “he is not such 
a bad fellow after all.”’ Really knowing any person may 
change him from foe to friend, from friend to foe. A 
strange mixer, then, or a strange transformer, real knowl- 
edge is constantly contributing to the humor of life, to the 
gaiety of nations; and any one, having insight, is in no need 
of visiting the comic theater, although frequenters even 
of vaudeville do not necessarily lack insight. Moreover, this 
that is so true in the intercourse of men is true also for the 
world of things at large. Under established habits of mind 
we have the things of our world fairly well placed, these in 
this pigeon-hole, those in that, and complacently we accept 
the nice order so established, and conduct our daily life 
accordingly, faithfully following the appropriate routine 
and being members of society, as it were, ex officio; until, 
fortunately or unfortunately, something comes along to 
make us really think. Quickly the thinking, if at all 
penetrating, disturbs the arrangement most surprisingly. 
Where there had been order, a laughable confusion sets in; 
or rather, with respect to our emotions, as we frequently 
express ourselves, we are quite at a loss whether to laugh or 





1 Poetry, Comedy and Duty. By Professor C. C. Everett. Houghton Mifflin 
and Company, Boston: 1890. 
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cry. Normal, wholesome people usually end by laughing; 
yet not too hilariously. Certainly it is well that normally, 
when vision reveals confusion or events effect it, laughter 
and tears are so near together; that a humorous situation 
and a tragic situation are so alike; for then one’s laughter, 
one’s sense of humor, can act as a sort of “first aid”’ in time 
of trouble. Every one knows what is meant by a “‘saving 
sense of humor,’’ and this always goes with insight. There 
always is humor even in tragic situations and, however 
wisely controlled, sensitiveness to it is a great help. When 
little man runs up against big nature, how tragic; how 
comic. When nature, however big, finds how much bigger 
man can be, how comic; how tragic. Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides were contemporaries of the very important Aristo- 
phanes. Shakespeare was great in both comedy and 
tragedy. In short nature or Providence—choose which 
name you will—was certainly very considerate in making 
the tragic and the comic so intimate; the very twins of the 
drama. 

Vision, once more, is such a strange mixer. It is almost 
Irish in point of fact; or, if not Irish, at least paradoxical 
without blarney or other picturesqueness. Not only be- 
fore its gaze may foes turn friends, but the rich may be- 
come poor; even the living dead. The point now is that 
vision brings the new valuations to which allusion has 
been made here already; making up down and transporting 
one generally to the wonder land of up-side-down or wrong- 
side-out. Nor is this amusing land, so Hibernian in 
character or scenery, very far to seek at the present time. 
To those who will look it appears, written large, in the 
affairs of the time. A good Irishman, for example, might 
very well say, apropos of the present conditions of life, 
that the next time he goes to church he will go toa Y. M.C. A. 
prison-camp or the Salvation Army Barracks or a Social 
Settlement; or the next time he gets patriotic, he will fight 
for Belgium or at least for humanity. I mean, as regards 
present conditions, that, strangely enough, life’s supposed 
values and life’s real interests and effective activities are 
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divorced; and in a way, too, not without much humor. 
Thus, moral sentiment and spirituality are ecclesiastical, 
but moral efficiency is on the whole non-ecclesiastical; 
patriotism is traditionally and assertively nationalistic 
often to the point of jingoism, while real life is international- 
istic and humanitarian, and culture and general intelligence 
are at once leisured and academic, but vocational and 
professional skill very commonly is uncultured and non- 
academic or at least academically res non grata. In 
general the values of life are institutional—in church or 
state or school—but life’s productive activities are at once 
very material and practical and non-institutional or extra- 
mural; the will of civilization having somehow, like a 
naughty child from its bath, escaped from the protecting 
and restraining institutions of civilization. A serious 
situation, surely, that with its separation of culture—if 
I may use this word to connote all positive human values— 
and real life and efficiency may well be given as one of the 
things that made the great war possible; but, serious as it 
is, it is also a fair mark for Hibernian wit: ‘‘ Things being 
as they are, the next time I worship at any altar, I 
shall go where there are no altars.”” How discomfited civ- 
ilization ought to feel; its great institutions so cast off; 
these long-honored repositories of human values having 
now to look out upon mankind living, as it were, indif- 
ferently to them, with little or no benefit of them. A situa- 
tion, that even reminds one, if I may pile on at least one 
more metaphor, of the distressed hen that had nestled her 
eggs only to bring forth ducklings and in maternal agony to 
see them leave terra firma—the terra firma of institutional 
verities—and go out upon treacherous or at least unproved 
and unsanctified waters—the waters of really-getting- 
something-done. Man himself may lack the great gift of 
truth—although personally I do him more honor than to 
believe this—and be accordingly wholly unable to laugh 
at himself, at his life being in one place and the treasures of 
it in another, but at least the truth-seeing gods must be 
laughing at him; at the present predicament of his boasted 
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civilization, at the strangely met brutality and ideality, 
efficiency and valuation, things worst and things best, in 
human nature; making what truly is a humorous vis-a-vis. 

I recall from long ago a story of a boy who had done wrong 
and brought much trouble, as well as considerable loss 
of property, both to his immediate family and to others. 
His grandfather, however, so the narrative ran, was 
“‘pleased”’ or ‘‘entertained’’—I am uncertain which word 
was used—at the boy’s wrong-doing. For some time I 
could not understand the old gentleman’s getting any 
pleasure out of the proceedings, but understanding came 
in time and also I can understand how the gods can be 
laughing—dquietly and affectionately, in a grandfatherly 
way—over the errors and the foibles of men and even over 
the fearful discomfiture of the present time. ‘‘There is 
some hope for that boy,” said the pleased grandfather. 
Also the gods, who always can laugh, might be imagined to 
say: ‘“‘There is, after all, some hope for civilization.’’ Are 
not brutality and ideality at last vis-A-vis? 

Yet a third time, vision is a strange mixer, making 
laughter even midst appropriate tears. But, objects 
someone, only the laughter of the cynic. Yes, the laughter 
of the cynic always, but not only his laughter. Seeing 
strange things or persons brought together or seeing life’s 
values and life’s interests, its treasures and its activities, 
in different places, as if there were two worlds for human 
occupation, one pleasant and worthy and the other just 
busy, may indeed invite cynicism. Confusion and dis- 
comfiture are always the cynic’s opportunity, reflecting 
doubtless his own internal disorder. If vision mixes good 
and bad, as it is sure to, judge the good by the company 
that it keeps and laugh cynically. If institutions appear 
to have fallen behind, effective living having become 
extra-mural, unprotected and without benefit of institu- 
tions, promptly conclude that civilization has failed and, 
once more, laugh cynically. But he laughs best who laughs 
last. Why not judge the bad by its company? Or the 
passing of the old order by the released possibility of a new? 
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And, so inspired, laugh hopefully and wholesomely? The 
idealist, always enjoying the same vision with the cynic, 
has at least equal rights to the laughter that the presented 
comedy of strange unions or strange divisions always 
arouses. Conditions and rights equal, moreover, if I may 
speak quite informally, I will bet every time on the idealist 
as the one to laugh last. 

But, now to consider the third dimension, a life that sees 
and that laughs, that can laugh hopefully and courageously, 
even through its tears, is duty at its best. Obviously—I 
say obviously, but must admit that only at this moment of 
writing has it occurred to me—obviously vision and 
laughter name intellectual and emotional aspects of human 
life, while duty refers to volition and action, to overt action. 
The active life, then, to which duty calls mankind, is a life 
guided by real vision and affected with courage and good 
cheer. The French, we have been told, at the very front 
of the great struggle have shown a cheerful courage midst 
their fearful hardships and in such courage others among 
the allies having the same vision and the same determina- 
tion have not been wanting. May the vision and the 
cheer and the determination deepen as the days pass. 
May our own country, as it does its bit, with the munitions 
and the men and the material relief of all kinds that it con- 
tributes, send over also in large measure these things of the 
spirit without which nothing worth while, nothing truly 
great, can ever be accomplished. 

There is, I know, another idea of duty than this which 
would mingle with it vision and laughter. Some would 
have duty blind andverysober. For them the term suggests 
only routine, conformity, rigorous and unswerving alle- 
giance to some superimposed obligation. Duty, they insist, 
or imply, must be hard, very hard; the performance of 
something unpleasant, even an unnatural obedience to 
some command from higher up. To touch it, however 
slightly, with vision and cheerfulness and naturalness is to 
spoil it, bringing defeat to the very purposes that are to be 


accomplished. But, emphatically, I have to disagree with 
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this notion. In the first place, I can not agree that duty 
begins and ends, as one of my friends is constantly putting 
it, with realization that there is ‘‘a God in Israel”’ or that a 
duty of real vision and cheer is easier than the blind and 
sober sort. Indeed, if the question is only of ease, the 
rigorist’s duty strikes me as the easier of the two. 


“Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do and die!” 

is, of course, a long accepted formula for both courage and 
duty; but the hidden pacifism of it should not be over- 
looked. Such implicit obedience, followed by death, holds 
its own type of hardship and courage and wins its own 
reward, the soldier’s reward, before death achievement with 
freedom from personal initiative of thought or will and 
after death this world’s quieting memories and tributes of 
monuments and flags and the other world’s tearless joy and 
perfect peace; but, as I believe, in spite of the unfailing 
saving humor and laughter, a life that does reason why and 
that does see is really harder and positively more courageous, 
being so much more one’s own and exacting so much more 
personal responsibility. It is so much harder that only the 
attending humor of it makes it possible at all. Then, in 
the second place, whatever may be true of former times, 
men are not today living so much with reference to a peace- 
ful hereafter, earned only by submission to superior powers 
that are loyal to some purpose out of the past and concerned 
with maintaining intact the established order of the present, 
as with reference to interest and satisfaction now and here, 
earned by themselves conceiving things and doing things. 
Once the world was created for them; now they would at 
least contribute to the making of a world. So have the 
orthodox creationism and absolutism, religious or political, 
economic or moral, given way to a new creationism, stirring 
the life of the present, and democracy, dependent on 
general intelligence and present satisfactions and real 
initiative and responsibility. Modern democracy can not 
sanction duty apart from vision and laughter. 
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And now, referring to the difference of the present time 
from the past, I have certainly touched on an important 
point if not on the important point. It is natural that 
duty mean one thing for one time, another thing for an- 
other. Duty to an establishing or established institutional 
order is one thing; to a creative life at a time, as we often 
say, of transition, quite another, making a different exaction, 
having a different quality. When a civilization is taking 
form, when it is building and settling, a certain rigorism of 
life can not but have ideal value as well as be also the line 
of least resistance. Discipline must then be devised and 
maintained. Pleasure must be only aside and for the most 
part in the future. Submission and death with eventual 
rewards must constitute man’s normal career. But, when 
the time comes, as it must, a time of epochal transition, for 
creative living after the preparatory building and settling, 
then the ideally normal life has to change, the quality of 
duty becoming very different; submission giving place to 
liberty, groping to understanding, enjoyment only aside or 
hereafter to enjoyment of life itself now, the relative ease of 
obedience under orders, that proceed from hard necessity, 
to the severer ordeal of human, whether racial or personal, 
responsibility. Thus in the Middle Ages duty was one 
thing; in our own time it must at last be quite another. In 
our own time, as but just said, in our time of democracy, of 
mankind consciously and intelligently doing things, poetry 
and comedy and duty, vision and laughter—that plucky 
laughter of the defiant idealist—and effective living are not 
to be separated, each helping to define the others; the first 
two notably determining the quality of the last. 

A time of epochal transition! Truly we are nearing 
something new in life. A time of creative living must be at 
hand. The veil has been lifted and we see confusion. 
Civilization has broken loose from its most proper restraints 
and church and school and state are dismayed and ap- 
parently discredited. Life seems to have forgotten its 
worth and to be neglecting if not destroying its most sacred 
treasures. Law and art, science and philosophy and relig- 
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ion, as well as sex, are being debauched. That brutal 
necessity, defying law, should make right! That hate 
should be set to music! That science should take life 
instead of give it! That philosophy should support con- 
ceit and effrontery! That God should occupy a worldly 
throne! That sex, source of so much that is best in human 
life, should be so betrayed! In a word, that man, at a 
moment when civilization was getting confident and feeling 
so much at home, should seek supremacy by exploiting 
civilization in the interests of barbarism! Of course 
something new must be near. But how are these offenses 
to be understood? And how are they to be met? What of 
democracy, too, and of duty? 

Strangely enough—and what comedy is there here!— 
these offenses are being met, so far as in self-defense civiliza- 
tion finds necessary, in kind. Brutal war is being waged 
against brutal war. But how understand them? Only by 
seeing beyond them. Are they, except in the issues of 
present partisanship, as certain peoples, ourselves among 
the others, have chosen for the moment to draw those issues, 
solely and exclusively Teutonic? Civilization through the 
centuries, however unwittingly, may only have trained a 
certain group to be the scapegoat for offenses quite general 
among all peoples. As to this the historians can tell better 
than I. But evident it is—to any vision that is honest 
and that is not blinded by formal reasoning and tradition 
or by partisan interest—not only that no people is now 
innocent but also that before the war no people had been 
wholly innocent of any of those hated offenses. Under- 
stand the present barbarism, then, by seeing in it more than 
just Teutonism or—more narrowly—Prussianism. What, 
if not civilization itself, has made even Prussianism possible? 
And Prussianism—what but an exposure, localized and 
very highly developed, an incarnation and revelation, not 
merely of evil possibilities, but of evil actualities to be 
found too often.and too generally the civilized world over? 
Is it not commonly true that one life’s public crime is only 
another life’s private vice? To-have sanctioned those 
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offenses openly and officially may be Prussia’s peculiar sin, 
flagrant and revolting, but other peoples can gain nothing 
by being blind either to their own unofficial brutality or to 
an unofficial ideality even in Prussia. Holy civilization! 
See it meeting hate with hate, war with war, as indeed it 
must in its fight against its own barbarism. But which of 
all the peoples may fairly claim the holiness? Wishing, as 
all of us do, but one outcome to the struggle, let us hope 
that the Teutonic forces will not be the only forces signally 
defeated and that, the world over, through its victory over 
itself civilization will become holier. There would be an 
almost divine comedy in such an outcome. 

Always the war! One can not keep away from it. Yet 
here there has been no real digression. To be able to see 
the war in that way is, in the first place, to make it more 
than just big. It becomes wonderful, not merely fright- 
ful; an inspiration, not an overwhelming despair. The 
bitterness of it is lessened, for civilization can not hate it- 
self quite as something else, and the opportunity and hope 
of it are made clear. As each day more positively a just 
war against unjust war, it is bound to win. Not that such 
reversion will never recur again, but that at least it will be 
made less likely to recur again. Then, in the second place, 
the war itself is seen to be teeming with the forces of 
democracy, each day more conscious, more confident and 
more insistent; teeming with the material forces and with 
the vision and the humor and the sense of responsibility. 
Not only is the world to be made “‘safe for democracy” 
hereafter, but also, as is so important to appreciate, democ- 
racy, bent on making the world suitable for it to live in, 
is now very manifestly doing the work. Democracy is now 
active as never before. As the nations are getting to- 
gether in their already large league that will be still larger 
before the war is over; as patriotism gets more and more 
humanly fraternal; as war-relief becomes as general, as 
international, as war-maintenance; as an ever greater 
community of real feeling and interest comes to predominate 
over any attempted or any supposable community of or- 
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ganization and method; as civilization is awakening to its 
own responsibility for the very barbarism which it is trying 
to put down, while the “ barbarians,’’ coming to themselves, 
are beginning to feel and even confess, through whatever 
intrigues of socialists and imperialists, their own real place 
in civilization; in short, as the peoples, allied or hostile, in 
their conduct or their consciousness, in reference to the right 
or in reference to the wrong of the war, are finding out the 
unity of their life, the great work of democracy in the war 
is more and more apparent. And, working in this way, so 
much greater than any partisanship, democracy is bound to 
be the victor. 

But under democracy duty is inseparable from poetry and 
comedy, from vision and laughter. Lacking the quality 
that these impart, lacking adventure and responsibility, 
life can not be at its best, if worth the living at all. Can I, 
finally, make this clear? It is, of course, a commonplace, 
as well as here a repetition, that democracy fosters human 
initiative, that through it there moves a spirit of creative 
life. Its institutions primarily are means, not treasures or 
idols; public utilities, not just sanctuaries. It may often 
look like absolutism and monarchy, but the institutes of 
absolutism are become only instruments for democracy. 
All the machinery of its life is, so far as possible, devised 
without the abuses of militarism, without absolutism’s ex- 
ploitation of the human person and his feelings and powers, 
being labor-saving or rather all along the line human-nature- 
saving machinery. Democracy may often fall far short of 
its ideals, but rightly we should judge it for itsideals. Alive, 
then, with humanism, allowing all men “‘life and liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness’”’ and bent on materially increasing 
the material advantages of these three rights or privileges, 
democracy would give into man’s hand the work of the 
world, bidding him feel the worth and the zeal of it. Under 
democracy, too, do not kingship and even divinity dwell 
immediately in the efforts of men? Of all men, of course, 
not exclusively of any one? So that, doing the work of the 
world, may not mankind justly feel a certain royalty and 
divinity? 
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A new era seems to be at hand. Democracy must soon 
come into new life. History can afford no parallel of the 
awakening which is coming. Yet from history we may 
possibly get some intimation of what to expect. From the 
time of the Crusades on through the sixteenth century the 
formal and constraining discipline of the then reigning 
institution came to be touched wonderfully with humanism. 
Witness the chivalry, the art, the literature, the wealth 
of adventure of that time. Christendom saw visions 
and dreamed dreams and, its medieval asceticism passing, 
human life claimed the right to natural laughter. But in 
our time a far more comprehensive discipline or régime than 
just that of an institution has prevailed. Thus we have 
come to be ruled by the formal, calculating reason, once 
called by a certain German philosopher the “‘ pure reason,” 
and our later rule has been to the earlier as the big to the 
little, as the general to the particular, as a principle to just 
one of its applications; as exact science, for example, to 
exact and dogmatic theology, rigorous mathematics to 
positive law, or a world-embracing rationalism or mechani- 
calism to a specific institutionalism. Did the medieval 
institution, although claiming to be God’s appointed 
guardian over the souls of men, itself become soulless? 
Did it, in such times as those of the Borgias and Machiavelli, 
become, however ‘‘pure”’ and “holy,’’ quite irresponsible, 
in outward deeds flagrantly betraying its spiritual purposes? 
Its successor, the formal reason of science and commerce, 
democracy’s appointed guardian of the rights of men, has 
proved soulless and irresponsible also. Has not this formal 
reason, so rigorous and calculating, made possible a brutal 
industrialism and, most recently, politically a tyrannical 
efficiency that threatens the world with imperialism, a 
boastfully ‘‘pure’’ and ‘‘holy”’ imperialism, the imperialism 
of Kultur? Has not this formal reason, as the great szenius 
of efficiency, caused just that divorce of human values and 
effective activities which already has been remarked here 
and which has contributed so largely to making the war 
materially possible and ideally necessary? In the earlier 
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time the Holy Roman Empire, at once Roman and Teu- 
tonic, an enterprise independent of the Church, was the 
efficiency movement or at least a significant mark of such a 
movement; extra-ecclesiastical and yet—strange stroke 
of modernism!—boasting the full sanction of God. The 
earlier movement, however, failed; it failed just because of 
man’s refusal to consent to such aloofness of the worldly 
from the worthy life. Can the would-be Holy Rational 
Empire of our time, with its dependence on pure, reason- 
organized efficiency, be more successful? In answer I 
find myself recalling Bryce’s remark that the Holy Roman 
Empire was never holy nor Roman nor empire. In this 
remark there is interesting history and a most reassuring 
prophecy. The modern analogue must some day have its 
Bryce; being by no means holy, only soullessly rational, 
and impossibly imperial. 

So, once more, what new life and new zeal of life are 
before us! In the wealth of its meaning and interest and 
achievement the new life must measure up to what it 
overcomes. Modern ingenuity and efficiency put to the 
service of a modern humanism, modern reason touched with 
feeling and imagination, must far surpass anything yet 
recorded in history, as the mere rational organization of 
modern life: has surpassed anything that the medieval 
institution, for example, ever even dreamed. What new 
chivalry, what new art, what new literature, what new life 
and religion, what new great human adventures of all kinds 
must be in store! Culture and efficiency, so disastrously 
grown apart, must be reunited. Democracy so demands 
and so points the evidence of history. America may well be 
glad that she is taking her part. At whatever cost, the 
other nations of the western hemisphere joining the United 
States, she will support her announced policy of progress 


vigorously. 
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THE BASES OF DEMOCRACY IN CHINA. 
KIA-LOK YEN. 


F ANYTHING is unthinkable, unbelievable, and even 
ridiculous, it is China’s becoming a republic, the 
Occidental .often declares to his Oriental acquaintance. 
China, he is likely to add, ruled over for four thousand 
years by an absolute, despotic government, with her archaic 
families, each under an absolute patriarch, her fixed class 
system, which allows no one to rise above the class into 
which he is born, her people uneducated, void of individual 
character, and having no capacity for co-operative en- 
terprises, her ruling class caring for nothing but bribery and 
graft, her superstitious ideas and her heathen philosophy— 
how could she be fit for a democratic form of government? 
Yet a republic has come into existence in China. A fact 
is a fact, and there must be some reason for it, obscure 
though it may be. It is the purpose of this article to point 
out some of the social, industrial, economic, and political 
institutions which seem to have favored the organization of 
a democratic government. These may in part account not 
only for what China has accomplished up to the present, 
but also for what she may accomplish in the future. 


(1) SocraL InstITUTIONS. 

1. The Family.—The family in China is the fundamental 
social as well as political unit. It has often been described 
by Westerners as a patriarchal system, namely, having the 
father as the head and each family constituting an in- 
dependent unit. This is undoubtedly true to a casual 
observer who does not see the inner workings of the family 
life. The father, though theoretically supreme, occupies 
himself only with the supporting of the family, while the 
mother is responsible for all the internal management of 
the home and for the social intercourse of the family with 
other families. Thus, the father and the mother demand 
equal respect from their children. — 
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We are not here concerned with the reason why Chinese 
are so inclined to live together. Suffice it to say that it 
is not uncommon to find sometimes four or five generations 
living in the same household. The support of such a family 
devolves almost entirely upon the men -aembers of the 
family while the women do the household work. In some 
families even the women work towards the support of the 
home by engaging in the occupations suitable to them, 
such as embroidering and weaving. The family is a living 
organism possessing a spirit distinct from the individuals 
constituting it. Each member works for the family and 
not for himself alone. The earnings of all the members are 
to be turned in to support the whole family and every 
member has a claim on the earnings of every other. 

It has often been asserted that in a Chinese family in- 
dividuals are sacrificed for the whole group. This again is 
a case of superficial judgment. With us, the individual 
character is not only not sacrificed but its development is 
everlastingly encouraged by every possible means. For 
instance, the person who can earn the most is looked upon 
by every other with profound respect. A child, whether a 
boy or a girl, who can progress more rapidly in his or her 
schooling than any other is the favorite, and the pride of 
the household. Under the old system of examinations 
only the promising member was sent to participate as great 
expenses were involved which the family could not afford 
to lavish upon every member. 

Each member of the family not only has a claim on the 
earnings of all the others but also is responsible for their 
conduct. The whole family is responsible for all the civil 
and criminal liabilities of each member. Hence it can be 
easily seen why brotherly love is considered one of the 
virtues. As each member is responsible for all the others 
it follows necessarily that every one must be loyal to every 
other. Should one be crippled or helpless he has all the 
rest to do his work as it would bring shame to the whole 
family to let the helpless struggle alone. This may be one 
of the reasons why we do not have any charitable institu- 
tions to speak of. 
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Another family virtue which is most important to us 
but seems to Westerners to be despotic is filial piety. It 
is the duty of all children to see that their parents suffer 
neither sorrow nor want. In old age the parents are 
jealously taken care of and their wishes invariably carried 
out. It is the latter feature that seems so despotic to 
Westerners. But through experience we came to the 
conclusion long ago that only the experienced is the wise 
teacher. The parents, the first to struggle for the family, 
the only members that have tasted all the sweet and bitter 
fruits of family life, can invariably tell better than anyone 
else what is best for each of their offspring, regarding their 
duties to the family. This, however, does not mean that 
the parents lay down a set of do’s and don’t’s for their 
children to follow. What it amounts to in practice is that 
anyone contemplating an act must first present it to the 
parents and in the final decision take their opinion into 
account. 

It is this respect for parents and loyalty to kin which 
keep the family a co-operative and harmonious whole. 

We have so far described only the internal functions of 
the family. Externally, in the intercourse with other 
families, the father isthe head. He represents the family as 
a whole. All the properties, real estate or personal, are 
owned in his name, only he cannot dispose of any of them 
without the consent of the members of the family. After 
his death, if the family continues, his rights are exercised 
and duties discharged by his eldest son. If the eldest son 
is dead these rights and duties fall upon the eldest son of the 
eldest son. 

As long as either of the parents is living the family 
remains intact except in some extraordinary cases. When 
both of them are dead the family is divided up according 
to the number of sons, and the unmarried daughters go and 
live with the eldest son. The property is divided equally 
among the sons and unmarried daughters. If some of the 
sons happen to be dead by this time, their shares go to their 
children. If one of them does not leave any child his share 
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goes to the one who the family agrees should discharge the 
duties of the dead brother. After the division each son is 
the head of his own family; thus the division of an old 
family invariably brings into being a number of new 
families. 

Thus we see that in a Chinese family there is a sort of 
socialism with the rights and duties of each member clearly 
defined. In it every member is directly responsible for the 
whole household, and every one labors for the common good 
without sacrificing his or her individuality. 


2. The Greater Family.—Even after the division of the 
old family the new families, except on very rare occasions, 
generally live near each other. They occupy a certain 
part of the village or town and have an ancestral hall of 
their own where they carry on their inter-family intercourse 
and plan to expand, and to protect their interests in com- 
mon. Even immigrant families will always choose to 
settle near those who bear the same name in their newly 
adopted village. Very often families of the same or 
presumably the same origin occupy a village of their own, 
in which case the village invariably bears the family-name. 
These groups of families are generally called clans by 
Westerners and oriental students who have acquired the 
western sociological terminology. While it is incontestable 
that the term is applicable in so far as the solidarity of the 
groups are concerned, it must be pointed out that these 
families have no official comparable with the common chief 
of aclan. To avoid confusion therefore, we shall speak of 
these groups as ‘‘greater families” rather than ‘“‘clans.”’ 

The headquarters of such a group is the ancestral hall 
where the remote great historical personages of the same 
name are housed. These personages serve as perpetual 
inspiration to each member of the group. The ancestral 
hall has property of its own the interests of which are used 
for the upkeep of the hall and the worship of the ancestors. 
All members whether rich or poor have the same rights and 
privileges in the ancestral hall. 
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The affairs of the group are administered by a board of 
elders—varying in number—chosen by popular vote. 
They hold their offices for a definite term. Every project, 
every phase of the intercourse with other groups, every 
acquisition or disposal of the common property, every loan 
and the interest on every loan, is strictly recorded and kept 
in the hall where any member may inspect it if he chooses. 
At the end of each year, whether it be the end of an adminis- 
tration or not, there is an annual meeting at which the 
records of all business, especially the financial transactions, 
are read. Every member is supposed to be present at this 
meeting. But, in practice, each family sends only one 
member as its representative, or sometimes it even gives the 
power of attorney to the representative of some other family 
to represent it. The office of treasurer invariably goes to 
the rich—and of course educated—member of the group, 
so that in case there be any fraud there may be enough 
private property to be confiscated. 

The functions of the ancestral hall are numerous. 
Among the most important may be mentioned the social, 
economic, educational, and judicial functions. Certain 
days of the year are set off for worship. While admitting 
that in some degenerated cases there has slipped in an 
unanalysable compound of the secondary fears of God and 
ghosts and the primary fears of bad luck, it should be 
emphatically observed that this form of worship must not be 
confused with the primordial magic of the savage tribes, 
or the refined superstition of the Christian churches. This 
worship consists chiefly in paying reverence to the past and 
strengthening the bonds between the present generations. 
On the occasions of worship an extensive feast is prepared 
and every male member who is of age is supposed to be 
present at an appointed hour. The affair generally lasts a 
whole afternoon. There is just a little ceremony lasting 
only a few minutes and consisting in bowing before the 
tablets on which the names and titles of the various great 
ancestors are inscribed, and then each member goes to the 
seat provided for him. There he eats and drinks and en- 
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joys the company of others. As they meet in this manner 
only a few times each year, each tells to the rest all his 
failures and successes and receives and in turn gives advice 
on the subject of the struggle for existence. Needless to 
say it is these occasions more than anything else which 
serve to bind them together in a co-operative whole. 

The ancestral hall also serves as the link between the 
poor and rich members of the group. As the ancestral hall 
property consists chiefly of land and ready cash, the poor 
members are privileged to rent the land at a very low rental 
and borrow the money at a very low rate of interest. The 
rich members on the other hand continuously contribute 
towards the increase of the ancestral property. Thus the 
ancestral hall serves to eliminate all the problems arising 
from the relation between land-owners and tenants and 
between capital and labor in the West. 

Schools are provided in the ancestral hall for the children 
of the whole group. In some rich groups elaborate systems 
of subsidy are designed to encourage all intellectual pur- 
suits including the taking of the government education. 
To a great extent the children of the group are looked upon 
as the common offspring of the group, and the ancestral hall 
provides and enforces a strict rule of discipline for them. 

The board of elders also serve as arbitrators of the group. 
When conflict occurs between the members it is referred to 
the ancestral hall where all the evidences and arguments 
are introduced. After the concluding arguments, the 
elders, together with the representatives of the disinterested 
families, vote upon a final settlement each accompanying 
his vote with his opinion. Legally the disputants do not 
have to abide by the decision, but morally they are invari- 
ably bound to do so, for to go outside of the group to effect 
a settlement would be to bring disgrace upon the group. 
Besides, no outsider except the government official will 
undertake to adjust the differences for them; and even at 
that he does so only with the advice and assistance of the 


elders of their group. 
Keeping these facts in view one can easily see why an 
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elaborate sermon is not required on every seventh day to 
keep even the illiterate and superstitious Chinese within 
the bounds of morality. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the elected elders, 
together with some other experienced members of the 
group, represent the group in inter-group or village affairs. 

Thus the greater family too is an organism having a spirit 
of its own distinctly apart from those of the individual 
families constituting it. Within it exists a representative 
and co-operative system where all the members enjoy the 
same rights and privileges and discharge the same duties 
and obligations. Here too, it should be strongly empha- 
sized that harmony and co-operation are not attained at 
the expense of individuality. 


3. The Village-—Where the village consists of a single 
group, one greater family, there is no village organization 
besides what has already been described. But where there 
are several distinct groups in the village a separate organiza- 
tion, similar to that of the greater family, is found. The 
headquarters of the village organization is, instead of the 
ancestral hall, a temple of some deified personage; some- 
times a great literateur deified as the God of Literature, or a 
great warrior deified as the God of War—the deification of 
any great historical figure as the lord of his particular 
department generally serves the purpose. 

The village temple also owns property as does the an- 
cestral hall, and is administered by a board of elders elected 
by and from the representatives of the various groups. It 
also has festivals as the ancestral hall. It maintains schools 
for the children of the village. In a word, it exercises all the 
rights and discharges all the duties towards the inter-group 
life as does the ancestral hall towards the inter-family life. 
It represents the village in inter-village affairs and also in 
dealing with government officials. These we shall mention 
later on. In addition to the above it also provides public 
utilities for the village. 

Here again we find another representative organization 
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with a spirit apart from those of the constituent groups. 
Within it are a number of smaller organizations each having 
its sphere of activity properly defined and each being di- 
rectly responsible for the larger organization. The relation 
between the village and the group organizations is precisely 
the same as that between the group and the families or 
between the family and the individuals. 


4. The Classes.—Leaving the definite social organizations 

we shall now examine one of the characteristic social in- 
stitutions—characteristic not only of Chinese life but of 
human life in general. No description of Chinese life is 
complete without devoting some space to the class-system. 
Traditional China admits of four classes; the scholar, the 
farmer, the artisan, and the merchant, the degree of honor 
being in the order named. 

It may be remarked that the fact that the military class is 
not included is often taken as the indication of China’s 
disinclination towards war. This may be true, but a more 
acceptable inference may be drawn from history and 
literature. It seems as though every person is considered a 
soldier in time of war. As the class-system is effective 
only in time of peace, and as there is no need for an armed 
force in peaceful life, it follows that there need be no mili- 
tary class in society. This, however, is merely a suggestion 
and we need not dwell upon it. 

Formerly—and theoretically of course—these classes 
were conceived as fixed, and a person born in one could not 
lift himself over into another. Westerners have seized 
upon this point and compared the Chinese classes with 
Hindu castes. They have failed to grasp the fact that 
whatever intentions the exponents of the class-philosophy 
may have had, actual practice—the only thing that amounts 
to anything—has emptied it of all its old meanings and 
loaded it up in their stead with new significances. These 
classes have come to mean nothing besides the distinguish- 
ing labels for the several professions. Far from being 
fixed, individuals have since time immemorial entered into 
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any occupation they chose. Although there prevails a 
general tendency on the part of the children to enter into 
the occupations of their fathers, different members of the 
same family are very frequently found to pursue different 
professions, and even the same individual is often found— 
especially in the south—engaged in several occupations at 
the same time. 

As to honor, the only class that is looked upon with any 
special degree of respect by the other classes is that of the 
scholar—the other classes regarding each other as of the 
same rank. A merchant, or a farmer, or an artisan, feels 
an infinite pride when his son makes good in literary pursuit. 

As our purpose of discussing the class-system is simply 
to correct the wrong conception of the fixity of the classes 
and to show that the different classes mean nothing more 
than different occupations in which any one may engage, 
we are content with the statement in passing that the 
class-system is not a peculiar characteristic of Chinese 
social life and consequently deserves no consideration 
under our special subject besides the statement of facts. 


(2) Economic AND INpDusTRIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


As to the economic and industrial institutions the notable 
ones among them are the mutual loan associations and the 
various gilds. 


1. The Mutual Loan Associations.—Besides the provision 
by which an individual may secure a loan from the ancestral 
hall or the village temple there is a very ingenious scheme 
by which an individual or an organization may secure loans. 
This scheme is designed to perform the function of an 
emergency organization and that of a savings club. 

The scheme works in the following manner: If A needs 
some money and wants to obtain it through the mutual 
loan association, he goes to his friends B, C, etc., and puts 
the proposition before them. B and C then transmit A’s 
proposal to their respective friends. When a sufficient 
number have approved of the proposition a mutual loan 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2. 5 
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association is formed with A as the head. A book is then 
prepared to keep a record of all the agreements and the 
names of the members. The number of meetings and the 
amount to be paid by each member at every meeting, to- 
gether with the rate of interest, are then agreed upon and 
the stipulations entered in the book. The meeting place is 
generally at the home of A unless he wishes it otherwise. 

Now, suppose that it is decided that each member shall 
bring $5.00 to each meeting preceding the assignment of the 
loan—the amount will depend of course upon how much A 
needs—and that there shall be two meetings each month, 
and suppose that there are twenty-four members besides A; 
then A will get $120.00 at the first meeting and will have 
to pay it back in twenty-four instalments of $5.00 each at 
the subsequent meetings. The privilege of A’s being the 
head consists in his receiving the loan first and paying it 
back in twenty-four instalments without any interest. In 
exchange for this privilege he has to keep a record of all the 
meetings without compensation. 

The person to receive the loan at the next meeting is 
decided in two ways; either by auction or by lot. If by 
auction, as is done when several of the members need the 
loan badly, each member is entitled to one bid as to how 
much additional interest he wishes to pay besides what is 
stipulated in the original agreement. Each one writes his 
bid together with his name on a piece of paper and gives it 
to A. A then examines all the bids, and the loan goes to the 
highest bidder. Suppose that the interest stipulated is two 
percent for each meeting and the highest bidder bids two 
percent in addition to that; he will receive the loan of 
$120.00, and will have to pay $5.20 at each of the subse- 
quent meetings. Before receiving the cash he must deposit 
with A a deed to some of his real estate properties as 
security for the loan. 

If by lot, as is done when none of members needs the loan 
very badly, the person who draws the right lot gets it and 
then pays it back with the stipulated interest, that is, two 
percent,—$5.10 at each of the subsequent meetings. 
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Each member gets the loan once, and there are as many 
meetings as there are members. 

These mutual loan societies serve to help many to avoid 
financial difficulties on the one hand and to save up their 
earnings on the other; the utility of them will be more ap- 
parent the very moment it is pointed out that there are no 
banks in many of the villages. The thrifty members of 
the community generally join as many societies as their 
earning capacities allow. If they do not need the loans 
they leave them to be decided by lot and get them when 
they draw the right lot. If they do need them they go and 
bid for them. 

Here we have an instance of co-operative economic in- 
stitution in which a spirit of unity is manifested in the 
confidence of each member in every other and the ready 
assistance to each by every other when in need. 

It may be remarked that there are no statutory laws 
concerning such organizations; the only law being that of 
common consent and mutual confidence. 


2. The Gilds.—By far the most important embodiment of 
the co-operative spirit in Chinese industrial and economic 
life is the gild. There are two classes of gilds; the mer- 
chants’ gild, and the artisans’ gild. (Some authors include 
the various social societies in a third class.) 

The merchants’ gild is a local organization of the mer- 
chants of the same trade, for instance, the bankers’ gild, 
the silk gild, the dry goods gild, etc. All the merchants of 
the same trade are eligible to the gild; the qualifications 
being good character and promptness in paying dues. 

The artisans’ gild is an organization of the men of the 
same profession, for instance, the carpenters’ gild, the 
jewelers’ gild, etc. The membership of the artisans’ gild 
consists of both the masters and the apprentices. 

Each gild has a president, a secretary, and an executive 
board. They are all elected yearly by popular vote. In 
the case of the merchants’ gild the secretary is generally 
one who has a learned degree. The secretary virtually acts 
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as the attorney of the gild. All gild matters are first 
brought up before the leaders, and if they think these mat- 
ters worth while they will submit them to the whole body. 

It is the function of the gilds to settle disputes arising 
between their own members, and controversies with other 
gilds. They also fix the rate of exchange, the rate of 
interest, and the date for the settlement of accounts. In 
addition to these services they provide public improve- 
ments and strive toward the internal development of their 
trade. 

Their meeting place is generally some of the village or 
town temples. Some of the rich gilds have their own 
headquarters. 

It is the collectivity and solidarity of these organizations 
which is responsible for the preservation of social peace 
in China. They serve to preserve the stability of the 
market and to check the tendencies toward extremes, and 
thus prevent the deepening of the chasm between the 
classes. 

Bishop James W. Bashford, a resident in China, tells us 
in his thoroughly trustworthy book on China, that ‘‘the 
democratic management of industrial and economic affairs 
through the gilds, and the democratic origin of industrial 
and commercial law, furnish the historic and economic 
basis for the democratic character of Chinese civilization. 
Indeed, so firmly is the authority of the gild established in 
settling commercial and industrial disputes that the govern- 
ment recognizes gild rules in all trials, giving the rank of 
statute laws.”” This same author tells us that ‘“‘in China 
the gilds or voluntary organizations, combined through 
their chief representatives, frequently discharge the func- 
tions of a Board of Trade, a City Council, a Board of 
Charities, and a Board of Arbitration—all with semiofficial 
powers.” Interesting, too, is his suggestion that ‘‘the 
labor unions of the United States might profit greatly by 
sending a representative to China to gather the constitu- 
tions of the Chinese gilds, and to make on the ground a 
thorough study of their practical management for the 
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larger and better organization of the industrial forces of the 
Western World.” 

Before leaving the social, economic, and industrial in- 
stitutions, it should be observed that the collectivity and 
solidarity of these institutions have developed to such a 
degree that their rules, that is, the crystallized agreements, 
are most rigorously observed and their interests and dignity 
most jealously defended, against both internal violation 
and external encroachment, by each and every individual 
member. The individual conceives of his own interests as 
so intimately interwoven with those of the organization to 
which he belongs that it appears to him to be a matter of 
life and death to struggle in the defense of the latter. The 
driving force that obliges each individual to discharge his 
duties towards the organization is neither a religious belief 
nor an economic project—though either may figure in the 
process—but a definite common purpose inspired by rever- 
ence for the successful and strengthened by loyalty toward 
each other. This purpose is so settled in the minds of the 
individuals that it becomes established as a mental attitude, 
and is habitually regarded by them as a life distinct and yet 
inseparable from their own. Thus, honor and disgrace to 
the institution are identical with the honor and disgrace 
to the individual, and vice versa; and for this reason those 
individuals who are unable to pursue a certain line of 
activity with success consider it their duty and privilege to 
support others in it. 

Bearing this in mind we can very easily understand the 
occasional tribal or village warfares which a Westerner 
does not hesitate at all to characterize as the remnants of 
primitive life. 


(3) PoxiricaL INSTITUTIONS. 


As there are numerous treatises on China where descrip- 
tions of Chinese government may be found we need not 
concern ourselves with it except to call attention to one of 
the most atrociously and maliciously neglected functions, 
namely, the connecting link between the local and the 
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central government. No correct understanding of the 
Chinese government can be arrived at without a careful 
consideration of the agencies between the central govern- 
ment and the local self-governments of the villages and 
towns. And, by pointing out this fact we hope to be able 
to correct some wrong impressions made by the heretofore 
existing treatises. 


1. The Central Government.—As we are concerned here 
only with discovering the connection between the social, 
industrial, and economic institutions on the one hand and 
the political institutions on the other, we need not go into 
the detailed organization and functions of the central 
government. A general scheme will serve well our purpose. 

The old central government of China was generally ac- 
cepted as a despotism pure and simple. It must be ad- 
mitted that this idea is theoretically correct. Practice, 
however, proved the government anything but despotic. 
The emperor was the son of Heaven and had all the powers 
and rights over the life and property of every one of his 
people. But the method by which he ruled the country had 
necessarily curtailed his authority to such an extent that he 
had to do almost as the people pleased. 

The country is divided into provinces, the provinces into 
districts or Fu’s, and the districts into counties or Hsins, 
Chous, and Tins, each of which consists of a number of 
villages and towns. At the capital of the province was a 
governor, that of the district, a Taotai, and that of the 
county, a Chuchou or Chuhsin as the case might be. The 
emperor, or the court, used to appoint the governor, the 
governor in turn appointed the Taotai and Chuchou and 
Chuhsin. Any person, in order to be eligible for the ap- 
pointment had to have a degree. Each official was re- 
sponsible to his superior official for his territory. The 
rank of their positions were in the order named; the Chuch- 
ous or Chuhsins being the lowest and in closest contact with 
the people. 

The duties of these officials consisted mainly in keeping 
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order, and collecting the taxes from their respective ter- 
ritories. 

As it has been already pointed out that the local institu- 
tions always settle their own differences, provide their own 
necessary means for mutual assistance, and maintain order 
in their own localities, it can be readily seen that the activi- 
ties of these officials were reduced to minimum. It was 
only when there occured differences between individuals or 
organizations which could not be settled by the local or- 
ganizations themselves that the affairs were referred to the 
county official by whose decision they had to abide. The 
decisions, however, depended upon the influence of the 
parties concerned ; and this is where bribery came in. After 
the decision was pronounced, if the unfavored party did not 
wish to abide by it, he might appeal to the higher officials; 
whereupon the county official at once allied himself with the 
other party. This, together with the uncertainty of a 
favorable decision and the enormous expenses incurred, 
obliged the controversial parties always to try to effect a 
settlement either between themselves alone or with invited 
assistance of the representatives of some disinterested 
parties. 

As the official, who, as a rule, was a stranger to the 
territory to which he was appointed, depended entirely 
upon the representatives of that territory in governing it, 
he had to make a formal call on each of the representatives 
residing at the capital when he entered his office, in order 
to receive advice from them. 

The only obligation the people had toward the central 
government was the payment of taxes which were generally 
very small in comparison with those of the Western coun- 
tries. 

This brief sketch will serve to show the connection be- 
tween the people and the central government, and the 
extent of the despotic authority of the emperor. We shall 
now proceed to one of the now obsolete and forgotten but 
nevertheless interesting political institutions. 
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2. The Bau-Tsia.—One of the most remarkable and 
indigenous systems is the Bau-Tsia which means very nearly 
“fone who is responsible for, or a protector of, a certain part 
of the population.’’ This system has a long history with 
which we need not concern ourselves besides mentioning 
the fact that it died a gradual death in different parts of the 
country. In some places the remnants of the system 
persisted till the Revolution hastened it to its end. 

Each Bau consisted of a village or part of a village— 
originally one hundred families—in which the families were 
divided into groups of tens or more. Each group elected 
one representative and the representatives for all the groups 
in the Bau elected from their midst one to represent the 
Bau. This representative was called Hsiang-chang (the 
elder of the village), or Bau-chang (the elder of the Bau), 
or Ti-bau (the protector of the locality). 

The functions of the Bau-chang consisted in keeping the 
record of the registration of the families which he was 
responsible for, and reporting at the office of the county of- 
ficial regularly regarding the order of the locality. 

The Bau-chang, although he was elected by and from the 
representatives of the families, was the representative of 
the county official, and hence of the central government, 
in his locality. Thus he was responsible to the government 
and not to the locality. Law suits must go through him to 
the county official. When an official visited his locality 
it was his duty to provide for and entertain his superior. 
The responsibility of locating offenders against the law 
rested with him as he could, through the registration he 
kept, find the fugitive easier than anyone else. He was 
often invited to sit in the village temple—but not the 
ancestral hall—when the controversies between the mem- 
bers in the village were being adjusted. In these cases he 
attended the tribunal in the capacity of a representative of 
the central government. 

In spite of the fact that this system worked satisfactorily 
for centuries it has died out completely at present. This 
was evidently due to the efficiency of the local organizations 
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on the one hand and the deterioration of officialdom on the 
other. In the first place the local institutions regarded 
the relations between themselves as so sacred that they 
were often prone to settle their differences and provide for 
their own safety themselves, and were disinclined to solicit 
any assistance from without. In the next place the pres- 
ence of the Bau-chang at the meetings where the local af- 
fairs were being managed seldom had any effect whatsoever 
upon the plans finally adopted. He was an outsider and 
was treated accordingly. Again, as his position was not a 
paid one and as he had to depend upon fees for his services 
he had the same tendencies as other government officials 
toward graft,—towards Tsan-ti-pi (scraping the crust off 
the land) as we call it. In many instances the system 
had so degenerated that no respectable person would ac- 
cept the position and it devolved upon the county official to 
give it to anybody he pleased; and this sounded the death 
knell of the system. 

The above instances are sufficient to show the connection 
between the local and the central government and to justify 
our assertion that the ultimate government of China has 


been popular and not despotic. Indeed, the local self- 
governments have proved so efficient in managing their 
own affairs that the common uneducated people to-day 
often declare that they fail to see anything that is considered 
important by the republicans which they have not had 
before. 


(4) Poputark ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


In order to appreciate the impetus of the institutions 
thus far described it is necessary for one to glance at the 
philosophy which reflects them or, perhaps, produced them. 
Although there are several conflicting trends of philosophic 
thought in China, the Confucian school as a whole remains 
the most prominent throughout. At least the moral, 
economic, and political theories propounded by its ex- 
ponents seem to have a stronger hold than any other theo- 
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ries upon the popular as well as the speculative mind. We 
shall therefore concern ourselves only with the Confucian 
theories which we consider the most representative re- 
flection of Chinese life. 

The doctrine that government is for the people and by 
the people is as old as legendary China itself. ‘‘Of all who 
are to be feared are not the people the most important?” 
so declared the legendary ruler Shun. His successor Yu 
put this into a positive statement by declaring that ‘‘the 
people are the root of the country.” 

It is true that the king is generally called the Son of 
Heaven, and that in latter times this has been taken to 
mean appointed by Heaven; but then, Heaven does not 
see nor does it hear. ‘‘ Heaven sees when the people see; 
Heaven hears when the people hear.” For instance, “ Ki 
and Chew lost their empire through the loss of the people; 
they lost the people through the loss of the people’s hearts. 
There is only one way to obtain the throng and that 
is to win the people. There is but one way to win 
the people and that is to win their hearts. Procure for 
them what they like and force not upon them what they 
dislike is the only method by which their hearts may be 
won.” The watch-word of the Confucian school regarding 
government is ‘‘Win the people and the kingdom is won; 
lose the people and the kingdom is lost.’”’ ‘If the people 
have no confidence in their ruler there can be no peace in 
the nation.” 

Thus the popular idea of government frankly accepts the 
divine right of the king. But it turns right around and 
robs him of this right and vests it in the people by identify- 
ing the will of Heaven with that of the people themselves ;— 
a logical defect in Chinese philosophy which seemingly 
proves in this case to be a blessing and not a curse. 

Mencius, the most prominent of the Confucians, carries 
this theory to its logical consequences. From what has 
been said it can be easily seen that ‘‘the people are the most 
important element in the state. The altars of the spirits of 
land and grains are next. The king is the slightest.” 
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Thus in making an appointment, “‘if the ministers all say 
that a man is able it is insufficient; if all officials say so, do 
not yet act accordingly ; if all the people say so, then examine 
him and give him the appointment.’’ And to punish an 
offender against the laws, ‘‘if the ministers all say that a 
man should be executed, listen not; if all the officials say 
so, still listen not; but if all the people say so, then examine 
him and see if he should be executed and execute him.” 
It takes but a glance to see the principles of popular election 
and jury trial in the above passages, and it requires still 
less ado to point out the principle of recall in the following: 
“Tf a king is false the ministers should admonish him. If 
being repeatedly warned and he heeds not, depose him.” 
Even ‘‘the killing of a bad ruler is not murder.” 

That the expression “‘all people” does not mean the 
impossible is seen in this; ‘‘ If a ruler will please everyone he 
will find the days too short.” 

The principle of specialization is clearly recognized by 
Mencius: ‘‘Some labor with intellect and some with 
muscles. He who labors with intellect governs others; he 
who labors with muscles is governed by others.” ‘“‘If 
there be no exchange of products of labor and no inter- 
change of service, so that too much there will make good too 
little here, the farmer will have a superfluity of grains and 
the women of cloth. If there be such interchange, 
carpenters and carriage-manufacturers may exchange their 
products.”’ The mutual respect of each other’s professions 
is urged in this: ‘‘ Being unable to command and at the 
same time refusing to receive commands virtually isolates 
one from all intercourses with men.” 

This, however, does not imply that there is a class born 
to rule and another born to be ruled, for, ‘“‘there was no- 
where such a thing as being born noble; there was no rank in 
birth.”’ Neither does it mean that men are born fit for 
the various occupations, for the words of Confucius that 
“T am not born wise but acquired my wisdom through 
my appreciation of the past and my diligence in the pur- 
suit of knowledge,” and that ‘‘even in a village of ten 
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families there are some who are as loyal and as confident 
only not so diligent as I am,” are invariably pointed out 
to every adolescent as inspiration and encouragement 
towards a wide and promising outlook for the future. 

If we are allowed to indulge in a little digression here it 
may be said that this is why universal education is so 
energetically urged. The old system of education may 
seem to the Westerner to be inadequate, but it was designed 
to bring out what is best in each individual on the one hand 
and to cultivate a mutual appreciation on the other. The 
old system, as may be recalled, had no class at all until it 
reached the seminary or the academy stage. Before that 
each pupil was a class himself, although he was given the 
same kind of materials as the others. And by a careful 
method of selection he was allowed to develop in the line of 
the least resistance. 

Returning to our subject,—it should be added that since 
the function of government, as has been pointed out, is to 
satisfy the wants of the governed, it necessarily follows that 
adaptability is the most important; as the wants of the 
people change continuously as time goes on. Laws and 
standards, therefore, must be constantly modified to 
conform to the common consciousness. ‘‘There is no 
invariable standard of virtue, only a supreme regard for 
what is good makes a criterion of it. There is no invariable 
characteristic of what is good that is to be supremely 
regarded; it is found where there is a conformity with the 
common consciousness as to what is good.” 

As to the ruler, ‘“‘he must first himself possess of the 
qualities which he requires of the people, and must be free 
from the qualities which he requires the people to avoid.” 
“What is most potent is to be a man and one’s influence will 
be felt throughout the state.”” ‘‘He that exercises govern- 
ment by means of his virtue may be compared with the 
north polar star which keeps its place while all the other 
stars turn about it.”” ‘‘The superior man offers not re- 
wards, yet the people are stimulated to virtue. Nor 
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shows he wrath, yet the people are more awed than by 
hatchets and axes.”’ 

Force is inadequate for government, for ‘‘when one 
subdues by force, people submit not because they are wil- 
ling but because they are not strong enough to resist. 
When one subdues by virtue, people are pleased and submit 
to him heartily.” 

Confucius himself described what he conceived as a model 
ruler in these words: ‘‘ By his generosity he won all; by 
his sincerity he made people trust in him; by his earnest 
activity his achievements were great; and by his justice 
all were delighted.” 

Further citations might be given but would not serve 
to make it any clearer that the popular idea of government 
is: (1) Government should be by the consent of the gov- 
erned; (2) Moral agencies rather than physical forces should 
be employed; (3) The ablest, wisest, most experienced, and 
most virtuous are indispensable for a good government; and 
(4) It rests with the people the right to depose any ruler 
whose conduct they do not approve. 

These principles not only pervade Chinese literature of 


every period but are also embodied in all elementary readers 
in the schools. It is not surprising, therefore, to find their 
influences among all classes and institutions throughout the 
country. 


Our discussion of the democratic tendencies and institu- 
tions in China has only touched the surface. Yet even a 
mere general survey suggests that this archaic people, 
which is generally supposed to be misgoverned, oppressed, 
and thus miserable, bound by customs and traditions in- 
stead of laws, and dominated by superstitions and heathen 
ideas, may, after all, have something in common with its 
contemporaries of the West. 

In considering the prospects for democracy in China it is 
necessary to take into account not only these already exist- 
ing bases of native ideals and institutions but also the new 
factor of Western influences. 
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(5) Tue INFLUENCE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


This subject alone requires a separate treatise. It suf- 
fices, however, to mention that as China is coming into 
closer and closer contact every day with the West, she 
cannot keep her own ideas and refuse to assimilate those of 
the West—leaving out of account entirely the question of 
superiority and inferiority. Assimilations are going on 
both consciously and unconsciously, and are destined to 
go on until a certain degree of equilibrium is at least 
temperarily reached. 

In the first place the influx of Christianity has awakened 
and strengthened in the minds of part of the population 
the new meaning of worship and meditation originally 
introduced into Chinese life by Buddhism, and has re- 
placed some of the cruder superstitious elements. The 
propagandist character of Christianity itself has given the 
people another example of co-operative pursuit. 

In the next place Western philosophy has brought with 
it an individualism which has modified the family life and 
social relationship of some of us. Some are now inclined 
to seek to express individuality even at the expense of the 
family and society—whether the individuality so expressed 
be desirable or not. This, coupled with the introduction of 
a larger scale of industry, the more efficient means of com- 
munication, and the highly specialized natural and social 
sciences, has complicated our social problems to such an 
extent that the old institutions, taken unprepared, seem to 
be unable to offer any solution in their separate capacities, 
and thus necessitate a co-operation of a larger scale. 

Last and most important of all, contact with the West 
has induced a feeling of nationality which is more intense 
than it has ever been before. This, more than anything 
else, has brought about the realization of the need of a 
higher co-operation and closer co-ordination with the 
central government in order to effect a stronger organiza- 
tion for self-defense. Thus local feeling and local loyalty 
are extended and converted into a national feeling and a 
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national loyalty. Provincial barriers are torn down and 
there is in sight a greater co-operation whose accomplish- 
ment time only can tell. In the meantime, by a careful 
and intelligent direction of the various forces, who can say 
that the goal may not be reached before it is too late? 


Kia-Lox YEN. 


University of Chicago. 
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TOLSTOY AND THE RUSSIAN SPHINX. 
WILBUR M. URBAN. 


I. 


N THE midst of the amazing revelations of the Russia of 
to-day, many of us have doubtless been rereading our 
Tolstoy. For most of us Russia and this ‘greatest of all 
the Russians,’’ as Mr. Howells calls him, have been identi- 
fied in a quite exceptional way. Of all the Russians we 
have known him best. He more than any other has seemed 
to reveal Russia to us. 

There have always been two opinions of Tolstoy as there 
have always been two ideas of Russia. Is it true that 
if you scratch a Russian you will always find a Tartar? Is 
Russia really the ‘‘ bear that walks like a man,” or a simple, 
appealing child of nature masquerading for a time in the 
head and pelt of a bear? In the last two years I have been 
rereading my Tolstoy, but I have also been reading his 
biographers and critics. Is he the simple peasant, the 
“Grand Moujik”’ of popular fame, or the intellectual Tartar, 
the bitter and sinister old man of some of his critics? Is 
his an evangel of love or a mission of spiritual anarchy? For 
me the mystery of Russia and the mystery of Tolstoy have 
always been one and the same. Haunted by these ques- 
tions, I am reminded of the curious words of another great 
Russian who certainly knew his Russia. Tourgeniev tells us 
that he had before him constantly ‘“‘her vast simple counte- 
nance, motionless and veiled like a sphinx of Oedipus.” As 
though fascinated by an inner vision, he cries: ‘‘She will 
swallow me up later on. I seem to see her large inert gaze 
fixed upon me with its dreamy scrutinizing appropriate to 
eyes of stone. Never mind, Sphinx, I shall return to thee; 
and thou mayest devour me at the last if I do not guess thy 
riddle!” 

The sphinx-like character of the Russian soul is not a 
mere figure of speech. As it appears on the pages of Rus- 
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sian literature, it is one gigantic and threatening question- 
mark. The why and the wherefore, the wherefrom and 
whereto of life are everywhere present. They haunt the 
face of every peasant; the cool and silent hours of every 
more articulate mind mean their return. They obtrude 
themselves in the feastings and social functions, in the every- 
day business of life, in a way that is distinctly disconcerting 
to the western mind. 

This eternal questioning has its source, no doubt, partly 
in external conditions, social and political. Yet deeper than 
all this we feel a peculiar quality of temperament that 
yokes a pitiless self-analysis with utter naivete of impulse; 
that mixes intellect and crass emotion in strange propor- 
tions. We are told that the Russian will alternate between 
oriental cruelty and feminine softness; that he will tear 
out his heart for his friends to look at and will lie out- 
rageously immediately afterward; that he will get drunk 
and beat his servants only to grovel before them in abject 
contrition; that he will break the moral law completely 
and take his life for an empty scruple. Instinctive religion 
he has, but while it may rise to the highest levels of trust 
and prayer, it is always ready in the next moment to revert 
to the crudest of superstition. He will labor with a brute 
tenacity that is almost meaningless, but will turn with a 
destructive fury against the products of his own labor. 
We are told all this, but we do not understand it. Never- 
theless, when we once catch this outrageous Russian 
rhythm, an almost perfect rendering of which is to be found 
in Strindberg’s picture of Peter the Great—in whom indeed 
there is scarcely one of these contradictions which does not 
appear in imperial potency—then we begin to comprehend 
how in this fatal facility for revulsions and revenges of 
feeling, the Russian must indeed become an eternal question 
to himself. 

The fabulous monster of Greek mythology was a hybrid, 
represented generally as having the winged body of a lion 
and the head and breast of awoman. Those who know the 


Russian at first hand explain his mixed psychology in terms 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2. 6 
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of racial origins and tragedies. We are told that this in- 
stability of temperament, these contrasts of strength and 
weakness, of insensibility and kindness, all this genius for 
reaction and revulsion, is the result of a tremendous mixture 
of races and ideals. Western culture, moreover, developed 
almost wholly independently of the Sclav; and, though 
grafted upon the byzantine stock, has remained in many 
respects a foreign good. Ideals, classical and romantic, 
the Russian “intellectual”? has been able to appropriate 
with surprising rapidity, in so far as they have appealed to 
his variegated instincts and emotions, but he has always 
- shown a supreme distaste for the disciplining of intellect 
which alone gives these ideals their stability and their worth. 
These are indeed old explanations, but in such secrets of 
racial and cultural alchemy we must still look for an under- 
standing of that fascinating but forbidding temperament 
which, despite the changes of the moment, is none the less 
written indelibly into Russian literature and art. To 
such sources we must look for an understanding of the 
gigantic and threatening question-mark that stares at us 
from every page. In them also we must seek the clue to 
those strange revulsions of feeling, the ‘‘temperamental 
nihilism”’ which so often constitutes the Russian’s answer 
to the riddle of life. Enfant terrible of the nations, hybrid 
of east and of west,—all the irrationality of his double 
nature comes to the surface in this return wave of crass and 
instinctive emotion that swallows up question and ques- 
tioner alike. 

Such, at least, is the Russia that fixed her large inert 
gaze upon Tourgeniev. That he saw all this in her dreamy 
and scrutinizing eyes, is evident on every page of his works. 
It was this, he knew, that would swallow him up also in the 
end. 

II. 


For many Tolstoy has always been more of a symbol than 
aman. The large, flat, stump-like nose, thick lips, bushy 
eyebrows, small gray eyes, and somewhat unkempt beard— 
that total ugliness which caused him so much pain in his 
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earlier years, but which was later heightened by the con- 
stant presence in his portraits of the shapeless peasant 
costume—these were for most of us but the outward and 
visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace. To look upon 
that face, become so familiar, was to yield almost insensibly 
to the collective illusion of a fond world that cried, the - 
Grand Moujik, and thought that in that cry the last word 
had been said. 

The Tolstoy cult was indeed inevitable, as inevitable 
perhaps as the detachment of any medigval saint from his 
dark and irrational background. With a pathetic readiness 
for types of personality that suggest salvation, we seized 
upon Tolstouy as a symbol of the simple human, abstracted 
from all that was Russian and racial. By one of those ef- 
fects of chiaroscuro, which are the very conditions of hero- 
worship, his central figure stood out from the dark back- 
ground of primitive, savage, and byzantine Russia. He 
was ‘‘the light that shineth in the darkness”; and, as in 
some of the great masterpieces of light and shade, the light 
seemed to emanate from the central figure, while in that 
light the formless Russian background took on a darkness 
as great as his own light. 

Yet there were always those who did not yield to the 
illusion, those who did not bow to the symbol. I have 
been rereading my Tolstoy, but I have also been recalling 
the emotions with which some of his later books and more 
daring ideas were received. Certainly a very real process 
of disillusionment was in progress before his death. The 
old man of Poliana seemed to live up to our ideals neither 
of peasant nor of saint. Saints do indeed sometimes ask 
disconcerting questions, but in their answers they do not 
usually reveal the forbidding philosophy that underlies the 
Kreutzer Sonata. We did not expect the simple peasant to 
raise the raucous cries of Whatis Art? Soit was that, as one 
by one these rigid, cruel and bitter—shall we not also say 
splendidly barbaric and anarchical?—lines appeared on his 
face, many asked themselves the question, is he not, after 
all, more Russian than human? Fascinated, we looked 
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again at what had so long appeared familiar. All at once 
it was discovered that ‘‘the eyes of the old man were rigid 
and glassy and full of bitter thought.” The cry was 


actually heard: “will not some one at last unmask the 
9») 


villain? 

Of Tolstoy more than anyone else, perhaps, it may be 
said that everything he wrote was autobiographical. His 
Confession was no more a confession than any one of his 
novels. It was an epitome of them all. His turning to art 
in his early manhood was as much the result of a crisis in 
his experience, as his later turning from it. The profligate 
young officer who threw up his commission and fled to the 
Caucasus, there to seek the natural and the primitive, is 
the same passionate and disillusioned old man who later 
fled from home and family to seek peace in the supernatural 
and in death. One is as much a part of his life’s pilgrimage 
as the other. 

This autobiographical noteis struck at the very beginning, 
and in a way, one may well believe, that gave the keynote 
to all that followed. The Cossacks is the first fruit of his 
flight to the mountains. In it we learn how he was pursued 
by the questions of life. We learn also how, in the com- 
pany of primitive man and woman, he found ‘“‘how good 
it was to forget the questions of life.’”’ ‘‘Ah,”’ he cries, ‘‘if 
I could become a cossack like Lukashka, could steal horses, 
could get tipsy on thick red wine, shout ribald songs, shoot 
men down, creep in through her window at night when 
drunk, without any thought of what I was doing or why I 
did it, that would be another matter. Then we might 
understand each other, then I might be happy. What is 
the most terrible and delightful thing with me is that I 
understand Marianka, while she will never understand me. 
It is not because she is inferior to me; on the contrary she 
ought not to understand me. She is happy; she is like 
nature itself, is beautiful, calm and absolutely self-con- 
tained.” 

This is undoubtedly boyish Weltschmerz. The youthful 
ideals of the tipsy cossack and the unattainable peasant 
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girl passed away. But the eternal questions remained, as also 
the longing for oneness with nature and the unconscious. 

The characters of Tolstoy’s novels are all in fact but so 
many trembling mortals standing before the Russian 
sphinx. The Russian in each of them asks the eternal 
question of the meaning of life and love; and the Russian 
in them has for each the same answer. We have only to 
recall that group of characters, Levine, Anna, Vronski, 
Koutousov, Pierre, in whom for most of us so much of 
Russia is supremely embodied, to realize that they are all 
variants on the one theme. Whether man or woman, 
prince or pauper, peasant or intellectual, it is always the 
same Russian soul, with its large inert gaze that we see. 
Russian they all are, but they are also their author’s alter 
egos. Thetyrannical ideas that make their fate are also his 
own intellectual and moral preoccupations. 

In view of the later developments of Tolstoy’s thought, 
it may seem an exaggeration to say that the problem of sex 
has always constituted one of his two or three great preoc- 
cupations. Nevertheless, there is scarcely one of his larger 
works which does not, side by side with other motifs, 
contain a complete study of love. War and Peace contains 
several minor episodic studies, Anna Karenina, two com- 
plete contrasting developments, and Family Happiness, for 
instance, is written entirely around this theme. 

To many this is the most forbidding element in all 
Tolstoy’s works. The peculiar Russian frankness with 
which the primal passion is assented to, is equalled only by 
the passion with which it is followed up and interrogated. 
It is here that the penetrative imagination of the Sclav has 
let itself loose most brutally upon the romantic wrappings 
of the cosmic seed. The instinct of the west is altogether 
in the direction of the removal and detachment of the 
object through the medium of lyrical and dramatic objecti- 
fication. These inborn habits of envisaging love, a protec- 
tion against the disillusionment of sated passion and of 
penetrative thought alike, seem to have been largely denied 
the Sclav. The simplification of love, its reduction to the 
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lowest terms, with consequent mystical ecstacy or brutal 
revenges,—all this seems inherent in the Russian tempera- 
ment. 

It is mainly in the hearts of women, such as Anna and 
Katioucha, that Tolstoy reads, and with an awful ease, 
the marks of these revenges. But his men are by no means 
exempt. Such love he describes as ‘‘like opium or hashish; 
the sensation is overpowering and delightful but it passes. 
It is not in human nature not to wish to renew the ex- 
perience, and for this novelty is indispensable.” Each 
repetition of the ecstacy serves but to hasten the disclosure 
of the cold and brutal egoism that underlies it, the in- 
evitable satiety and the revulsions of feeling that are its 
predestined goal. In Family Happiness, on the other hand, 
we find a study of that gentler, though no less inevitable 
disillusionment, the gradual succumbing to the universal 
and the usual, with its dulling of sensibility and ennui. 
“‘Let all be again as it used to be. It can be, can it not?” 
the woman asks, gazing into his eyes. ‘‘Let us not try to 
repeat the experiment of life,”’ the man replies. ‘‘ Let us 
not deceive each other. There will be none of the old 
anxieties and agitations—thank God for it. Sufficient 
happiness has fallen to our lot. Now it is necessary for 
us to step aside and give room for some one to pass,’ he 
said, pointing to the nurse who with Vanya came and 
stood at the terrace door. . . . This might be said to 
be almost normal and indeed to have a beauty of a certain 
kind. But in later treatments of the same theme—the 
marriage of Levine and Kitty in Anna Karenina and of 
Pierre and Natacha in War and Peace, there is no longer 
any element of beauty. His mordant realism leaves noth- 
ing unsaid. One feels indeed—even moreintensely perhaps, 
the same racial shame as before the ravages of bodily death. 
For Tolstoy the dilemma of passion has no middle ground. 
In Anna Karenina it is absolute. Over against the long 
drawn out death of marital passion of Levine and Kitty is 
set the violent death of love in Anna and Vronski. Death 
by inches or death by a blow is the logic of passion. 
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This is Tolstoy’s answer to the question, ‘‘where shall 
love be found?” It may be taken as typical of his answer 
to the other fundamental questions of life. To the ‘will 
to power” he presents a similar dilemma, the answer to 
which is no less forbidding than the philosophy of the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Here also the presence of ascetic chris- 
tian elements does not save it from displaying the diabolism 
of a Schopenhauer. 

Tolstoy’s conversion to the cult of the non-resisting 
Doukhobor is dramatic and picturesque. But its dramatic 
character should not obscure the long line of characters 
throughout his novels in whom the “will to power” em- 
bodies itself in varying forms. In the crude force of the 
cossack his idealizing imagination had found the germ of 
many heroes, but it was only to see them vanish before 
his penetrative intellect, confounded all by a fundamental 
contradiction in the will to power itself, appearing as soon 
as that will becomes self-conscious. 

In Sebastopol Sketches the illusion of the hero is laid, but 
it is in War and Peace that the philosophy which underlies 
the criticism appears. Of the former it has been truly said 
that the acuteness of his observation of the moral instincts 
on the field of battle has never been equalled, before or after. 
He shows us how the very men who behaved like heroes 
under fire, a moment after betray the meanest selfishness. 
Meanness and confusion of aims are the rule in the camp 
and on the march. Galvanized by the emotions or acci- 
dents of the fight into a momentary singleness of purpose, 
with the stimulus removed, this fictitious heroism of battle 
disappears as quickly as it came. War itself is a huge 
blunder, a chapter of accidents; and the only hero of the 
Crimean War is the private soldier, ‘‘who knows not how 
great a thing it is to die for one’s country!’’ In War and 
Peace, on the other hand, the characters all fall easily into 
two groups: those who represent the assertion of the will 
to life, who consciously pursue some aim—the two emperors, 
Prince Bolkonski and his old father, the Kouraguine family, 
and the heroine of the story, Natacha Rostov—and those 
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who allow the current of life to sweep them along, such as 
Peter Bezoukhov, old Rostov, the Princess Marie, Platon 
Karataiev and Koutousov. Here then, in peace as well as 
in war, the two alternatives of life are allowed to play them- 
selves out. One is at a loss to decide which is the worst 
horn of the dilemma, the futility of individual self-assertion, 
or the irrationality of social passions and forces. Before 
these two paradoxical forces of life, the quietism of the ass 
between the two bundles of hay seems to be the only middle 
ground. 

At the close of this period of his life, Tolstoy said of life 
and art alike: ‘‘I saw only one thing at this time, Death. 
All else was a lie.”” Death had become his third great 
preoccupation. With the indescribable singularity of the 
Russian temperament, he shrank as little from naked mor- 
tality as from naked vitality. With bodily death he had 
always been familiar; had in fact, sought it out with predilec- 
tion on the battlefields and in the hospitals of the Crimean 
and Russian campaigns. No less persistently had he 
haunted the death-beds of peace, seemingly with the desire 
and hope of finding an inner and spiritual grace for the 
outer and bodily signs. The death of Nicholas Levine in 
Anna Karenina and of the old Count Bezoukhov in War 
and Peace are masterpieces of that realism which creates an 
intolerable meaning from an interminable addition of 
particulars. In The Three Deaths, with its pictures of the 
agonizing death of a nobly-born woman, the easy death 
of a man of humble birth, and the happy unconscious death 
of a felled tree, it becomes a symbol of his growing ‘‘ philoso- 
phy of the unconscious.”’ In his book The Meaning of 
Life, in which he seems to identify himself with the attitude 
of the Kreutzer Sonata—and which was indeed later ap- 
pended to that work—this philosophy is finally clearly 
stated. He points out the contradiction between our 
individual life with its sense of immortality, and our outer 
and material surroundings which all speak to us of death. 
From this paradox of life he deduces renunciation of the 
will to life itself. 
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III. 


Of all human documents that profess to follow the in- 
stinct of life to its source, Tolstoy’s confession is the most 
marvelous in its brute sincerity. Whether it be due to 
sober classical ideals of expression, or to I know not what 
ineradicable instinct of belief, all the other great monuments 
of the search for God—the confessions or meditations of an 
Augustine, an Anselm, a Pascal, or a Descartes—fail to 
produce completely the illusion of reality. In all of them 
there are hidden reserves, even make-believes, that make 
them nearer akin to art than to reality. One feels that 
the issue never was really in doubt, that there is an element 
of artistic convention in every dubito omnium, and that the 
raising of difficulties is merely a device for the intensifica- 
tion of a faith innate, for the greater glory of a God who 
has never really withdrawn himself. Saint Augustine 
always has on his priestly robes, Anselm his doctor’s gown, 
and Descartes his doublet and hose. But with Tolstoy the 
case is different. For him there are no conventions, no 
reserves. He gives us himself in the interval between the 
casting off of the conventional frock coat and the donning of 
the moujik’s tunic. We are face to face with a naked soul. 

The first impression is undoubtedly that of a miracle 
of conversion, of a turning from death unto life, a complete 
reversal of all that had gone before. The effect of chiaros- 
curo, of the detachment of the peasant saint from his dark 
and irrational background, is indeed inevitable. To Tol- 
stoy himself, doubtless, it marked, as he said, an “‘illumina- 
tion of reason,’’ which passed all understanding and an- 
swered all questions. To the observer who dogs his steps, 
it is a revelation of quite another character. For one thing, 
the very abandon with which he strips himself appears, on 
second thought, to be but a continuation of his past 
temper. We no longer merely feel the Russian atmosphere 
of his novels, created by the medium of art and enveloping 
characters more or less external to the author himself. 
This Russian temper has now become the very blood and 
marrow of his naked style. 
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Closer study of the contents of the Confession serves but 
to deepen this sense of continuity, to show indeed why, 
in the very moment of illumination, of revelation of the 
simple, the universal, and wholly human, we receive the 
impression of something singular and racial. In his novels, 
the characters are so many trembling mortals standing 
before the Russian sphinx. The Confession is but the 
epitome of the novels. One after the other, the same char- 
acters reappear, now as types, as disembodied souls, stripped 
of the trappings and circumstance of life, facing the 
naked alternatives of their being: either satiety, disillusion 
and death; or illusion and meaningless life that is worse 
than death. But here Tolstoy goes to the root of the 
matter. In the very exigency of his own personal passion 
for truth, which at last tears away all the veils of art and 
lifts the individual fate to the region of the universal and 
inevitable, is disclosed the one great and original sin com- 
mon to them all. This one unforgivable sin is simply and 
briefly, to think. Intellect is the mother of all illusion and 
the destroyer of life. 

A consuming hate of intellect is the deepest note of the 
Confession. In it, as well as in all his writings which fol- 
lowed, is to be found the bitterest arraignment of the in- 
tellectualism and civilization of our time, the deepest and 
most disconcerting expression of the hatred of thought and 
its complexities which sleeps in the instinctive soul of the 
mob. This impatience of all reasoned solutions of the 
problems of life, so characteristic of the Russian temper, 
was always present in Tolstoy. One recalls the studied 
irony with which, as for instance in War and Peace, beside 
the futility of intellect is placed the sufficiency of the 
simple mind. But in the Confession mere impatience and 
disdain develop into a philosophical passion. The pas- 
sionate generalization, ‘‘all is a lie,’’ acquires the dignity of 
a philosophical axiom. Science and philosophy are both 
essentially self-defeating. Science, in seeking the infinitely 
little of analysis, leads but to a meaningless infinite regress. 
Philosophy with all its super-human efforts at synthesis, 
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leaves moods of disillusionment, satiety and pessimism. 
The last word of philosophy is pessimism, that of science, 
nonsense. All this some have found amusing. And in- 
deed one may smile at the childish eagerness with which he 
heard and repeated the good news that some Russian 
scientist had demolished Darwin; one may rail with Nordau 
when he cries that this great Russian ‘‘speaks of science as 
a blind man might speak of colors”; or again one may be 
partly amused and partly scandalized at the way in which 
this same great Russian goes tilting among the great 
philosophies, in What is Art? The really significant thing 
in all this fierce and fanatical attack upon intellect and 
science is the source of the destructive fury. To Tolstoy 
it seems an “‘illumination of reason.’’ To the thoughtful 
observer there is in it rather something of the curious 
malice with which the mystic is ever ready to turn upon the 
products of his own labor. To Tolstoy it appears some 
universal and inevitable metaphysic of the human will. 
To the psychologist who dogs his steps, it is a logic of quite 
another kind, that barbaric logic with which we are al- 
ready familiar, naive, feminine, cruel—that sphinx-like 
quality of the Russian soul, the return wave of mystic crass 
emotion, swallowing up question and questioner alike. 

Thus to emphasize the negative and destructive side of 
the Confession may seem to betray a singular lack of 
perspective. To minimize the positive, christian element 
in Tolstoy would indeed be as great a blunder as to fail to 
understand the fundamentally religious character of Russia 
itself. But one can scarcely deny that even Tolstoy’s 
christianity holds for the western mind something disturb- 
ing if not positively forbidding. Indeed the simple Amer- 
ican christian who remarked with a puzzled air, that ‘‘he 
either liked what Tolstoy said and disliked his way of 
saying it, or disliked what he said and liked his way of say- 
ing it,’’ stumbled unwittingly upon a real criticism. He 
was at least partly conscious of that ‘‘ malicious criticism” 
of life and thought that underlies Tolstoy’s return to 
mystical religion. 
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Neither the genuineness nor the wonder of Tolstoy’s 
christianity should be questioned, but its primitiveness 
should be emphasized. To me at least it has always seemed 
that the secret of Tolstoy’s conversion is to be found, not so 
much in the arguments of the Confession or in the medita- 
tion upon the Gospels, as in an emotional experience re- 
corded in Anna Karenina and to which indirect reference is 
made in the Confession itself. It is his famous description 
of the reapers, with its intangible yet vivid and altogether 
wonderful reality, the autobiographical character of which 
is indubitable. Filled with heart-burning questions, not 
only of an intellectual kind, but of a more intimate and 
personal sort, Levine is driven from the house into the field, 
where he puts on a peasant’s tunic and, working by their 
side, becomes for the moment one of them. In the pure 
abandon of labor intellect comes to rest. ‘‘All was swal- 
lowed up in this sea of joyous, universal labor”’ and it was 
felt that ‘‘God gave the day, God gave the strength, and the 
day and the strength consecrated the labor and yielded their 
own reward. No one dreamed of asking why this work and 
who enjoyed the fruits of it? These questions were sec- 
ondary and of no account.”’ 

It seems like a gross exaggeration to rest the whole of 
Tolstoy’s later development upon this slender thread of 
sensation and feeling; to say that this was not only the fate- 
ful moment in which he put on the moujik’s tunic, and with 
it the gospel of instinctive labor and faith, but that also in 
which was born all his later critique of civilization, religion 
and art. Yet is it not to just such moments that the 
psychologist always looks for the miracle of conversion? 
Is it not also to the mysterious kinship of just such moments 
with instinctive and sub-conscious forces, that he looks for 
the explanation of the ‘‘miracle’’? This spiritual kinship 
is here unmistakable. Between the youthful Tolstoy of 
the Cossacks who learned ‘‘how good it was to forget the 
questions of life,”” and Tolstoy of the Confession for whom 
all questions ‘‘ were swallowed up in the sea of joyous and 
universal labor,” there is undoubtedly a difference, but a 
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difference only of years and experience. ‘The lust for the 
unconscious, for oneness without a difference, is the same. 

In such moments as these, then, were engendered alike 
the hatred of the intellect that distinguishes and divides 
and the worship of instinctive labor and faith. In Tol- 
stoy’s case it is not difficult to see what images were waiting 
to symbolize this new feeling of reality. It would be a 
curious misreading of his novels to overlook the minor 
figures, the peasant, the common soldier, the nurse, the 
night-watchman, forever lurking in the shadow,—now as 
more or less clearly defined individuals, now as an indistin- 
guishable rabble. Patiently they waited until his soul was 
swept and garnished; and the same tide of feeling that 
swept away the questions of life swept their monotonous 
visages into the center of his vision. Then, as he says inthe 
Confession, it seemed that ‘“‘these had always known the 
meaning of life; and had carried on this life so that it 
reached him. . . . Everything in me and around 
me” he finds, ‘“‘corporeal and incorporeal, is the fruit of 
their experiences of life, even the means by which I judge 
and condemn life; all this is not mine but brought forth by 
them. I myself have been born, bred and have grown up, 
thanks tothem. They have dug out the iron, have tamed 
cattle and horses, have taught how to till the ground, and 
how to live together and order life; they have taught me to 
think and to reason. And I, their production, receiving 
meat and drink from them, instructed by their thought and 
words, have proved to them that they are an absurdity! 
It is clear that I have called absurd only what I do not 
understand.” 


IV. 


There have always, I said at the beginning, been two 
ideas about Tolstoy, just as there have always been two 
wholly different opinions about Russia. This is especially 
true of all that follows the period of his ‘‘conversion.” 
There are those who are unable to see in his later philosophy 
anything but a mass of jostling contradictions and in- 
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coherences. There are those, on the other hand, who see in 
him one of but two or three completely consistent and 
logical minds of the nineteenth century. Yet in this there is 
nothing strange. Anarchy is internally the most consistent 
and logical of all conceptions. It is in its external relations 
that it develops contradictions. If this is true of political 
and social anarchy, it is still more so of the spiritual type of 
Tolstoy’s. 

The world’s quarrel with Tolstoy is a very old one. Its 
fear of simplicity and literalness is deep-seated. It knows, 
or thinks it knows, that ‘‘ideas must be kept in the abstract.” 
Tolstoy’s logic is undoubted, but the world distrusts logic. 
Granted his initial assumption of the absurdity and futility 
of intellect, his ideal of the complete simplification of life, 
and his entire criticism of civilization, religion and art 
follows. If one demands ‘“‘all or nothing,” he is not likely 
to have much sense for the middle ground. Tolstoy found 
salvation in the brute insensibility of questionless labor. 
With perfect consistency, therefore, he would cry out 
against ‘‘the astute and diabolical invention of the division 
of labor,’’ against all the economies in which the mind of 
society embodies itself. His Russian temperament could 
find relief from the eternal questionings of a morbid egoism 
only in a wholesale weltering in the emotions of pity and 
love. He naturally found equally diabolical any of those 
partial reconciliations of egoism and altruism which charac- 
terize the ordered progress of society, and taught in his 
Acts of Self Sacrifice, paradoxes no less destructive than 
those of Nietzsche himself. There is after all nothing like 
the logic of a saint, even when he is most paradoxical. For 
inhumanity there is nothing to equal the temper of those 
who would be most humane. The astounding picture of 
one who was of the spiritual kin of a Beethoven, and who 
felt that kinship to the extent of acknowledging a passion for 
his music, denying to that music the character of art, 
prepares us for that crowning inhumanity which, while 
finding the secret of life in the simple faith and prayer of 
the peasant, yet turns with a destructive fury upon all 
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those symbols in which this faith is embodied and to which 
the prayer is raised. 


V. 


It has often been said, and in the main with justice, that 
it is after all as the man and still more as the artist, that 
Tolstoy is finally to be judged. The barbarisms and in- 
eptitudes of his philosophy are but the by-products of a 
life which is mainly significant for its contributions to art, if 
indeed that life itself is not his greatest work of art. From 
this point of view the most significant result of his conver- 
sion is the later simplification of his art. The sufficient 
answer to his intellectual attack on art is, it is said, his own 
quite wonderful contributions to a new and simplified art in 
his last period. 

If there is one thing enigmatical to the western mind, it is 
that ‘‘this greatest of all the men who have written since 
Shakespeare should come at last to hold the literary art in 
light esteem.” Yet it is at this point that Tolstoy’s in- 
human and sphinx-like answer to life’s riddle is most naked 
and complete. Art was his medium for questioning life 
and, though itself the last thing to be reduced to illusion, its 
denial was involved in all the preceding negations. If the 
successive embodiments of the irrationality of the Russian 
soul which appear on the pages of his works are so many 
Frankensteins of his own soul which he wipes out with a 
brutal ‘‘no”’ to all their questions, we are not surprised at 
a growing hate of his generative powers. It is not without 
meaning that the cry, ‘‘all is a lie” came at the end of his 
greatest novel, and that it marked the beginning of his 
revulsion against art. 

A superficial reading of his arraignment of art lends color 
to the belief that it was a deduction from his later social 
and religious views. But that is to fail entirely to see how 
wholly the art was the man and how completely his ultimate 
“‘artlessness’’ was a reflex of his later sophisticated selfless- 
ness. In the Confession Tolstoy recognized that it was his 
imagination that made it impossible to accept any of the 
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conventional solutions of the problem of life. It was this 
same imagination that made it impossible for him to find 
any satisfaction in the personal embodiments of life which 
his art created. 

Tolstoy’s revulsion from an art which had become for him 
sophisticated illusion was followed by the desire to in- 
augurate a form which should be simple and universal, the 
medium for the expression of the inexpressible. That he 
almost accomplishes his desire at times, who would care to 
deny? Take for instance, The Power of Darkness—-that 
new form of the popular drama, intended for the public who 
frequent the open-air theatres and fairs, and of which it is 
said that eighty thousand copies were sold during the first 
week. Where has the simple and awful grandeur of that 
picture of peasant avarice, lust and murder ever been 
equalled? Or again, that popular tract, Does a Man Need 
Much Land?—the tale of a peasant who gained permission to 
possess as much land as he could walk around from sunrise 
to sunset. In that picture—of his constantly growing 
desires, his efforts to reach the goal, until at sunset it is 
gained and the man drops down dead—filling in all but a 
half dozen pages, is, pressed together, as Havelock Ellis has 
said, all the tragedy of the nineteenth century. Or, finally, 
that idy] of self-sacrifice and death, Masterand Man. Here 
we get so near to ultimate reality as to have almost a feeling 
of pain. The author has almost found the one incommuni- 
cable word, and we hold our breath with fear that he may 
dare to say it. 

But what is this last word? What is it that this great 
magician, by the wizardry of his words, has taken me 
across the wind-swept weeds and snow of the desolate 
steppes to whisper into my ears? What is the secret this 
haunter of death-beds has hidden in his masterpiece of 
vicarious death? Ah, if I only knew! Of one thing I can- 
not be in doubt. It is still death and death only that he 
sees. With him I have been led to that ultimate bourne to 
which the undertow of the soul, the longing for the instinc- 
tive and unconscious inevitably goes. Is it Heaven or 
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Nirvana? If I knew I should probably read the riddle of 
Tolstoy and of the Russian sphinx. 


VI. 


I once had the privilege of attending a presentation of 
Tolstoy’s unfinished posthumous play, The Light that 
Shineth in the Darkness. It was shortly after Tolstoy had 
himself emulated the hero of the play, and fled from wife 
and home into the night. The autobiographical character 
of the drama is undoubted, and the actor who created the 
part, one of the foremost continental players, recognized 
the fact in costume and make up. One seemed to have the 
great Russian before him in the life. 

The well-to-do Russian land owner, Sarynew, who wishes 
to live according to the gospel, to give his possessions to the 
poor and to love his neighbor as himself, who recognizes in 
christianity not a beautiful dream, but the very word of 
life, is none other than Tolstoy himself. In this play, of 
which no member of his family had any knowledge, Tolstoy 
portrays the struggles he had with his family, the doubts 
that overcame him as he saw the consequences of his teach- 
ings in his own circle, the oppositions his thoughts met with 
on every hand, and the evil consequences which everywhere 
followed the application of his ideal efforts to real life. The 
only solution is flight. Sarynew attempts it, but in the face 
of the tears of his wife, both ‘‘ununderstanding child and 
cunning woman,”’ his will breaks. Here the play stops 
abruptly, the remaining notes indicating that the author 
was at a loss how to finish it. 

That which the hero of the play had not the strength to 
do the creator of the hero afterward accomplished. The 
dramatic departure of Tolstoy from his home, and later 
from life, this double freeing of a completed personality, 
caused the world to hold its breath. The vast simple 
countenance of Russia, motionless and veiled like the 
sphinx of Egypt, had indeed, at last, drawn him to mystery, 


darkness and death. He had not solved the riddle. So I 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2. 7 
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had said to myself as I came away from the play. But 
perhaps he had solved it after all. Like Cadmus of old he 
had, perhaps, spoken the word that should set his country 
free. May not that dramatic flight to the wilderness yet be 
reckoned as one of the ‘‘supreme moments” to which mil- 
lions of hearts answer with a reverential Amen? A moment 
in which one may hear—in more than human language, the 
‘well done, good and faithful servant ’’? 

To these questions vast and mysterious Russia alone has 
the answer. One thing seems certain. The mystery of 
Tolstoy and the mystery of Russia are one. As we found 
the Tolstoy cult with its symbol of the Grand Moujik far 
too simple, so the ideal of the simple peasant himself, of 
Holy Russia, with its simple democracy and religion, its 
brotherhood and love, is greatly overdrawn. Both pictures 
leave out the ‘“‘temperamental nihilism” which so often 
constitutes the Russian answer to the riddle of life. The 
spiritual anarchy of the great ‘“‘intellectual” is but the 
sublimation, not only of a political anarchy, but of a deeper 
nihilism of which the American people are so largely un- 
aware,—that strange fanaticism of which the Princess 
Radziwill tells, of the sects of the baby killers, the stran- 
glers, and above all, of the Philipowtski, whopreach salvation 
through suicide, and for whom the voluntary death of a 
number of people constitutes a meritorious action. On the 
other hand the simple christianity of the “great literalist”’ is 
only the intellectual sublimation of the cult of the non- 
resisting Doukhobor. The Russia of Kerensky has still 
the Russia of Lenine and Artzibashef to reckon with.' 

“In our days what is most useful?” asks a character in 
Tourgeniev’s Fathers and Sons. ‘‘Negation. We deny,” 
is the answer. The spirit that always denies, one may well 
believe, must for a long time still be the dominant force 
in Russia—negation, not only of the traditional forms of 
moral and social life, but even of the meaning, if not the 
will to life itself. Already observers tell of ominous signs 





1 Jt is interesting to note that this paragraph, with its prediction, was written 
a month or more before Lenine came into power.—Ep1rTor. 
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of reaction. An era of free constructive thought will 
doubtless come, but the spirit of destruction has still its 
work to do. When that era does come, it will bring with 
it, we may well hope, a new world of which we had not 
dreamed—a world in which old forms and words have lost 
their meaning and many things, at least, have become new. 
All that Russia is and does is vast. If affirmation follows 
negation, if the will to life succeeds the will to death, it may 
well mean the resurrection, not only of a nation but of a 
world. Tolstoy is already the hero of a people. He may 
well become the symbol of an age. 
Wiisaur M. Ursan. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


JOHN M. MECKLIN. 


HE tyrant, it appears, is an ever recurrent phenomenon 

in human society. The bearded figures of the 
Euphrates valley, holding in leash the necks of kneeling 
captives, are grim witnesses to the conditions in the begin- 
nings of civilisation. The archaic group of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton that adorned the winding approach to the 
Athenian Acropolis was the plastic embodiment of ancient 
democracy’s protest against tyranny. Capri’s romantic 
spell suffices even without the aid of Tacitus’ biting phrases 
to remind the traveller of the unhappy despot who there 
passed his later years in misanthropic seclusion. Machia- 
velli’s ‘‘Prince,’’ the hand-book from which Louis XIV 
learned the gentle art of statecraft, long remained the 
classic description of the modern tyrant. But with the 
growth of democracy men became aware of another form of 


tyranny, more powerful, more insidious perhaps than any 
other. Our modern tyrant is hydra-headed, myriad- 
handed, and we call him Demos, borrowing the term from 
that ancient disgruntled aristocrat, Aristophanes. 


I 


In a remarkable passage, DeTocqueville portrays this 
new form of despotism which he thought he saw illustrated 
in American democracy. It is a despotism, he tells us, not 
of the body but of the mind. The instruments of ancient 
tyrants were the thumbscrew and the faggot, fetters and 
headsmen. But they attacked the body only and were not 
able to subdue the spirit. Demos, the modern tyrant, 
extends to his victim physical freedom while seeking to 
enslave his soul. Death was the penalty for revolt 
against ancient forms of tyranny. To the modern rebel 
Demos says, ‘‘ You are free to think differently from me and 
retain your life, your property and all that you possess. 
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But if such be your course you must be content to live the 
life of an alien and outcast among your own people. Civil 
rights to be sure are yours, in name at least, but they will 
lack that sympathy and sanction of your fellows without 
which they are otiose privileges. Honors and emoluments 
you may indeed seek at the hands of your fellow-citizens 
but they will most assuredly be denied you since you have 
dared to set your feeble will in opposition to theirs. Physi- 
cal life is yours but it is not incompatible with spiritual 
annihilation at the hands of the community.’”’ The social, 
political or religious assassinations daily witnessed under 
free democratic rule are none the less tragic because they 
are bloodless. 

DeTocqueville’s observations were based upon the 
American democracy of the third decade of the last century. 
At best it was but a shadow democracy, ‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for,’’ for it still tolerated slavery. Yet with 
all its crudeness and inconsistency American democracy 
had already Secome self-conscious, intolerant and even 
tyrannical. ‘‘The smallest reproach,’ writes DeTocque- 
ville, ‘‘irritates its sensibility, and the slightest joke that 
has any foundation in truth renders it indignant; from the 
style of its language to the more solid virtues of its character 
everything must be made the subject of encomium. No 
writer, whatever be his eminence, can escape from this 
tribute of adulation to his fellow-citizens. The majority 
lives in the perpetual practice of self-applause, and there are 
certain truths which the Americans can only learn from 
strangers or from experience. ”’ 

The implications of DeTocqueville’s criticisms will be 
clearer if we analyse the situation a little more in detail. 
There is a general principle of distribution of social strata, 
according to which we have at the higher levels a small 
group composed of genius and talent, the elements which 
make for leadership in every community. At the lower 
levels are found the unskilled, the illiterate, the proletariat, 
and lowest of all the defective and the criminal. Midway 
between these lie the masses which compose the rank and 
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file of society. In a democracy it is this numerically 
dominant mediocrity that controls the situation. The 
typical representative of this group is the “‘average man,” 
who is in reality a mythical personage. But in the actual 
working out of democratic institutions the countless 
temperamental, social, economic, intellectual and even class 
differences are ignored or eliminated so that the “average 
man” becomes tremendously real. He becomes real be- 
cause of the steam-roller effect of the unwritten law of 
democracy, namely, uniformity. It is this democratic 
abstraction which utters the last word in the eternal argu- 
ment and gives us our measure of values from which there 
is no appeal. Like the golden calf of apostate Israel he is 
but the creation of our own hands and yet we worship him 
as our god. 

The characteristics of the ‘“‘average man’”’ are thoroughly 
familiar to us. He is dominated by routine and tradition. 
His philosophy of life consists for the most part of con- 
ventional principles that are provided by pulpit, party or 
counting-house. On the whole he is suspicious of ideas, 
especially if they be new; thinking is irksome and largely 
unnecessary since he finds that a judicious regard for what 
“they say”’ will solve most of his problems. The political 
“‘spell-binder” and the professional reformer, to whose in- 
terest it is to study his idiosyncrasies, find that a skillful 
appeal to his prejudices or his fixed ideas never fails to bring 
a favorable response. On the whole he prefers orthodoxy 
to scholarship in his minister, loyalty to party rather than 
political wisdom in his statesmen, the preservation of the 
profitable status quo in his business rather than the social or 
economic betterment of the community. Being our politi- 
cal over-lord he is unfortunately, in Mr. H. G. Wells’ phrase, 
“‘state-blind.”” On the other hand the “average man’”’ is 
not without redeeming qualities. If it be true that he is 
shallow and prejudiced these failings are more than offset 
perhaps by the homely but socially valuable virtues of 
honesty, patriotism, and sympathy. If he can not be 
depended upon to start a reform, still less is he inclined to 
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become a criminal. His simple and unsophisticated exist- 
ence places at the disposal of the nation a mass of thor- 
oughly sane and human sentiments to which we can safely 
appeal in great crises. 

It is for the ‘average man” that our democractic in- 
stitutions exist; they are supposed to be most ideal in fact 
when they best reflect his view of life. In literature, art, 
morals and religion he is the final arbiter; hence the ques- 
tionable exploitation of elemental human instincts in the 
photo-play, the glorification of obscurantism in the pulpit, 
the tawdry and commonplace sentimentality of the cheap 
novel, the impossible wit of the pink Sunday supplement, 
the utterly inane songs of the popular vaudeville. No 
Oriental despot ever exercised a tithe of his sway for he rules 
the minds, not the bodies, of men, and there is no appeal 
from his arbitrament. The choicest products of literary or 
plastic art await his sovereign decision for the right to live. 
Preacher, politician, advertiser, teacher, philosopher, study 
to know and do his will. He is the incarnation of modern 
humanity. The salvation of society is ultimately the 
salvation of the “‘average man.” 


‘Deep in the breast of the Average Man, 
The passions of ages are swirled, 
And the loves and the hates of the Average Man 
Are old as the heart of the world— 
For the thought of the race as we live and we die 
Is in keeping the Man and the Average high.” 


II. 


As a nation we have hardly freed ourselves from the 
obsession that liberty and equality, the connotations of 
democracy, are pre-existent, ready-made endowments of 
human nature. We have fondly imagined that when those 
hindrances which have weighed down the free spirit of man 
are swept away there will be a triumphant march to the 
goal. We have lost sight of the fact that democracy is but 
one of many solutions of the world-old problem of living 
together in a social order that will ensure the least amount 
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of friction and the richest development of human values. 
It has come as a bitter disillusionment to many that an 
honest and enlightened despotism may set standards of 
scientific achievement and social efficiency which democ- 
racies have never yet equalled. Many have asked whether 
a benevolent and farsighted German bureaucracy is not 
preferable to industrial feudalism and the ignorant though 
well-meaning tyranny of the “average man.’”’ We have 
yet to learn the truth of Sir Henry Maine’s dictum, ‘Of 
all forms of government democracy is the most difficult.” 

It can hardly be said, therefore, that the tyranny of the 
‘‘average man,” in so far as it is a reality, is due to malice 
aforethought. The rather are we to seek its explanation 
in the difficulties inseparable from democracy itself. That 
which constitutes the power of democracy, the secret of its 
hold upon the hearts of men, is also its greatest stumbling 
block in the effort for efficiency. Democracy is in its last 
analysis a state of mind. It consists of certain ideals, for 
the most part exceedingly vague and intangible, which must 
be intelligently appreciated by all and made the basis of 
communal action. But strange as it may seem, this very 
likemindedness so essential to an efficient democracy may 
defeat itself. For as the sense of this likemindedness grows 
upon the individual through education, social institutions 
and the immeasurable suggestive power of millions of his 
fellow-citizens the tendency is to destroy personal initiative. 
Uniformity in language, social customs, political institu- 
tions, education and art combine with the sheer geographi- 
cal expanse of his native land to coerce the individual 
American, to put him in the strait-jacket of uniformity. 
“On all sides,’’ says Bryce, ‘‘there stretches round him an 
illimitable horizon; and beneath the blue vault which meets 
that horizon there is everywhere the same busy multitude 
with its clamor of mingled voices which he hears close by. 
In this multitude his own being seems lost. He has the 
sense of insignificance which overwhelms us when at night 
we survey the host of heaven, and know that from even 
the nearest fixed star this planet of ours is invisible.”” Thus 
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there arises the fatalistic attitude born of the overmastering 
sense of the multitude. The legitimate and necessary 
democratic conviction that the majority must rule comes 
in time to mean that its decisicns are eternally right and 
any revolt against them is therefore morally reprehensible. 

The psychological effects of this regard for the opinions 
of the multitude on American thought and life are simply 
incalculable in their subtlety and power. Respect for 
public opinion has become so thoroughly ingrained into 
our national life that it is little short of a fetish. The deliv- 
erances of the majority have gradually taken on for us 
much of the indefectible character of the laws of nature. 
To challenge the intelligence or the finality of the will of the 
majority is as futile as to get into an argument with gravita- 
tion or to dispute the precession of the equinoxes. This is 
unquestionably the most powerful because the most subtle 
form of the tyranny of the ‘‘average man.”’ Through this 
fatalistic regard for the will of the multitude the ‘average 
man” becomes for all practical purposes our democratic 
apotheosis of wisdom. His power lies in his very intangi- 
bleness. We never meet him face to face; we can never 
corner him in an argument. He is a spiritual entity and 
dwells only in the souls of men, and yet his omnipotent 
ubiquitous hand shapes our individual destinies. The 
sheer massiveness and pervasiveness of his influence school 
us into a belief in his infallibility. No moral alternatives 
can possibly transcend the scope of his consciousness. His 
inclusiveness is our guarantee of the ultimate triumph of the 
right. Because of his naive religious trust in the wisdom of 
the ‘‘average man” the American citizen goes to the polls, 
casts his vote and then takes a “moral holiday.”” His peace 
of soul is seldom disturbed by the fact that he may have 
been hopelessly in the minority. His mental attitude is 
aptly parallelled by that of the medieval theologian who 
was willing to be damned for the glory of God. 

In his loyal allegiance to the will of the majority the 
American is merely giving expression to a deeply human 
characteristic. For the vast majority of men it is far more 
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natural to obey than to rebel. Furthermore, it is well in a 
great community still earnestly seeking to understand itself 
and distraught by the strident voices of conflicting interests 
to have a final court of appeal. Men can not live by 
controversy and argument alone. The danger, however, 
lies not in the repudiation of all authority but in too much 
acquiescence. Bryce remarks that Americans take the 
lateness of a railroad train or the delay of a street car by a 
dray in front of a ware-house door far more complacently 
than the Englishman. This is but one illustration of the 
countless ways in which the habit of constant acquiescence 
to the will of the majority tends to discourage personal in- 
itiative and to place the average American at the mercy of 
the status quo. Theoretically we have a free press, dedi- 
cated to the untrammelled expression of the opinions ofa 
free people. But in industrial centers where the controlling 
forces are largely economic our great dailies either voice 
the mind of the prevailing economic interests or are content 
for the most part to play the réle of simple purveyors of 
the news. If we wish critical enlightenment upon these 
questions we must seek it in scientific journals or in the 
columns of the independent weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals. In strongly Protestant communities objection is 
often raised to the appointment of Catholics as instructors 
in high schools and state institutions. The popular re- 
vivalist in a community mainly Protestant and Roman 
Catholic pours out his religious billingsgate upon the higher 
critic on the one hand and the outcast Unitarian on the 
other, knowing full well that both are persone non grate 
to the majority of his hearers. Educators are familiar 
with the protest against the teaching of evolution and 
similar ‘‘heretical’”’ doctrines in state institutions of 
learning on the ground that they are contrary to the pre- 
vailing religious convictions of the community. Respect 
for the belief of the majority is thus allowed to tyrannize 
over the thought of the minority, violating our most 
precious traditions of spiritual freedom. 
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III. 


Though ostensibly the stalwart champion of intellectual 
freedom the ‘‘average man” is at heart intolerant of new 
ideas. Free speech is to be sure a conventional part of 
democratic traditions. One is free, for example, to criticise 
the private life of a political candidate, even to the extent 
of circulating downright scandals. The average minister 
in orthodox Protestantism is not free to tell his congrega- 
tion the bare facts of Old Testament history as they have 
been established by the critics. The ‘‘average man” may 
perhaps be able to stretch his conception of tolerance to the 
extent of listening to arguments against immortality or 
woman’s rights but the like free speech in regard to the 
monogamous family, birth-control, the rights of private 
property, protective tariff, trade unions, or the ‘‘color line,” 
depending upon the section concerned, may precipitate a 
torrent of disapproval and intolerant abuse. Intellectual 
freedom seems to suffer from certain disabilities which are 
inseparable from democracy itself. DeTocqueville con- 
tends that a democracy encourages superficial thinking in 
that the individual citizen must constantly pronounce upon 
the profoundest social, economic or political questions in 
the exercise of his sovereign right as a member of a democ- 
racy. He inevitably falls into the habit of thinking in 
ready-made generalities. This amounts to a surrender of 
intellectual independence. Furthermore the ‘average 
man” is made uneasy by new ideas. They suggest possible 
disconcerting changes in the social order; he has neither 
the time nor the ability perhaps to think things through for 
himself and prefers rather to bear those ills he has than fly 
to others he knows not of. Hence, it may be seriously 
doubted whether on the great national issues the ‘‘ average 
man” ever earnestly seeks an intelligent comprehension of 
the principles concerned. For this reason his judgment on 
questions involving technical knowledge is often a hindrance 
to social efficiency, but on a plain moral issue his opinion is 
invaluable. Again the ‘average man” is hampered by the 
harrow margin that is always found between thought and 
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action in the shifting uncertain conditions of American 
democracy. We have few or no social habits or traditions 
that encourage the life of reflection. The average Ameri- 
can, especially in the great industrial centers, is catapulted 
from the cradle to the grave in the mad hurly burly of a 
headlong civilization that never pauses to get its bearings 
or to ask the meaning of life. Having neither the time nor 
the inclination to think, the ‘“‘average man”’ is repelled by 
reflection. To him every thinker is a potential rebel, a 
possible disturber of the peace. Since reflection alone gives 
to men a grasp of values and the sense of perspective it is 
not surprising that the ‘‘average man’ who possesses 
neither is lacking in poise. He is the unhappy puppet of an 
imperious and eternal now. Imagination alone can emanci- 
pate us from the tyranny of the present, from the crushing, 
maddening immediacy of brute facts. 

Perhaps the most discouraging characteristic of the 
‘“‘average man”’ in American democracy is what has been 
called his ‘‘state-blindness.’”’ Tyrannies are rarely in- 
telligent but the most intolerable of all tyrannies is that 
based upon ignorance and callous indifference. ‘‘State- 
blindness”’ is congenital in American democracy. From the 
days of the revolutionary fathers to the present the average 
American has accepted state authority only under protest. 
He began by throwing off the yoke of despotism and un- 
fortunately has always associated political authority with 
that memorable struggle. Politics for the average Ameri- 
can to-day is merely a necessary evil. The actual machin- 
ery of the state, political leaders, parties, platforms, party 
slogans, interest him very little; more often they arouse 
feelings of disgust or ridicule. True he is patriotic. But 
the state that elicits his patriotism is a hazy idealistic entity 
that bears about the same relation to actual politics that 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount does to the “‘rules 
of the game” in business. These shadowy ideals find 
expression at Fourth of July celebrations or are evoked by 
the name of Lincoln or the sight of the flag. Seldom or 
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never do they provide moral dynamic in dealing with the 
problems of the immediate political situation. 

The average American prides himself upon his energy, his 
business astuteness, his industrial efficiency, but in many 
ways his civic stupidity makes the world stand aghast. He 
can not see that the corrupt party leader whom year after 
year he returns to office is not only a bad investment from 
the standpoint of political efficiency but through his in- 
fluence degrades the moral sense of the entire community. 
He can not see that by supinely submitting while un- 
scrupulous individuals exploit the city’s franchises he is 
cheapening the moral self-respect of the citizenship and 
rendering the economic struggle more difficult for all, in- 
cluding himself. He can not see that an indispensable 
background for a noble and worthy citizenship is clean 
streets, efficient public service, honest officials and a sensi- 
tive community conscience. For without these there can 
be no such thing as civic pride and without civic pride no 
man can do his best work, whether he be an artist or a hod- 
carrier. A Michael Angelo without Florence or a Phidias 
without Athens would have been unthinkable. The hard 


and cruel alternative, ‘‘ work or starve,’’ which our militant 
industrialism offers the toiler, is tragic in its short-sighted 
selfishness. It forgets that the best worker must love his 
work and that this is impossible without a sense of social 
worth. 


IV. 


This analysis of the characteristics of the ‘average man”’ 
brings us face to face with a paradox which has puzzled 
more than one student of democracy. In the light of the 
evident prejudices and intellectual limitations of the 
average citizen how are we to justify the appeal democracy 
is constantly making to his judgment in the settlement of 
fundamental issues? Writers such as Macaulay, Lecky, 
and Peel have asserted that since the masses are confessedly 
ignorant of statecraft or of moral philosophy their rule is 
necessarily a rule of ignorance and incompetency. On the 
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other hand, Bryce states that ‘‘where the humbler classes 
have differed in opinion from the higher, they have often 
been proved by the event to have been right and their so- 
called betters wrong” (American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 
251). An American writer goes so far as to say, ‘“‘ There 
has never been a period in our history, since the American 
nation was independent, when it would not have been a 
calamity to have it controlled by its highly educated 
men alone” (Higginson, ‘“Cowardice of Culture,” Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1905). It would be unfair perhaps to 
infer from this that learning or culture per se unfit a man 
for pronouncing upon moral issues. But it is doubtless 
true that the specialization of work and the concentration of 
energies in the case of the markedly successful business 
man, lawyer, physician or scientist inevitably induce a 
narrowing of interests. The price paid for success in a 
chosen profession is too often an institutionalizing of habits 
of thought or of feeling. Every social reformer must know 
from experience the truth of Mr. Lloyd’s statement in his 
Man the Social Creator (p. 101), ‘‘Seldom does the new 
conscience when it seeks a teacher to declare to men what is 
wrong, find him in the dignitaries of the church, the state, 
the culture that is. The higher the rank, the closer the tie 
that binds those to what is but ought not to be.’”’ The 
unsophisticated sanity of the ‘‘average man,”’ therefore, 
gives to his pronouncements on moral questions a validity 
not possessed by the opinion of the scholar or of the 
successful business man, hopelessly committed to powerful 
interests. 

For this reason we have made the “average man” 
the keeper of the conscience of the community. Moral 
valuations are not merely a matter of the intellectual ap- 
preciation of the situation. The old Socratic dictum that 
insight will always bring right action has long since been 
discarded as an ethical principle. At best, insight merely 
puts one in the position to do the right thing. We must 
have in addition the driving power of the affections. The 
springs of moral action are ever in intimate association with 
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the homely but sane and powerful sentiments that find 
expression in the marriage tie, love of offspring, normal 
and healthful occupations and community interests. The 
secret of moral sanity is found, therefore, in living a well 
balanced and thoroughly human existence through which 
these fundamental interests may best find expression. 
Our tense industrial centers with their selfish profitism, 
their ruthless exploitation of man and of nature, doubtless 
militate against the healthful functioning of the basal 
human impulses. In the mad pursuit of economic gains, 
social preferment, or the tawdry pleasures of our highly 
artificial city life, the sober persistent values are often 
utterly lost from view. Doubtless this explains why we 
find the unbiased moral judgment of our village and 
agricultural communities most trustworthy on great na- 
tional issues. If there the current of life is more monoto- 
nous it isalsomorenormal. It is hard not to see some con- 
nection between the freedom, the vigor, and the sanity of 
western democracy and the more healthful environment of 
its citizenship. No individual or group of individuals 
whose broad human sympathies have been warped or 
vitiated through abnormal social or economic conditions 
can be trusted to decide aright great moral issues. 

For good or for ill we have committed our destinies to 
the keeping of the ‘average man.’”’ Often we grow restless 
at his blunders; we despair over his stupidity. It is easy to 
criticise him for his faults are writ large in the chronicles of 
passing events; he has nothing to conceal. At best, how- 
ever, he is more deserving of sympathy than of censure. 
For he lives in an age unlike any other in its desperate need 
of an understanding of the real meaning of life. The in- 
crement of human experience has far outrun our ability to 
give it rational interpretation and evaluation. We are 
overmastered, bewildered, even appalled at life’s increasing 
complexity, its tragic revelations of the ape and tiger. 
We need as never before a philosophy of values. Not a 
philosophy that moons over the eternal puzzles of meta- 
physics, that tries to catch the drift of the cosmic weather, 
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but a philosophy that will give us a trustworthy evaluation 
of the immediate and insistent facts of experience. Per- 
haps we may adapt to the ‘‘average man”’ and his prob- 
lems Bernard Shaw’s somewhat irreverent remark as to 
the deity and say ‘“‘Don’t pity him. Help him.” 
JoHN M. MEcKELIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE. 
JAMES LINDSAY, F.R.S.E. 


- THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics for July, 

1916, Mr. Bertrand Russell began an article by stating 
that ‘‘the influence of the Christian religion on daily life 
has decayed very rapidly throughout Europe during the 
last hundred years.”” He added that not only had ‘‘the 
proportion of nominal believers declined,” but ‘‘the 
intensity and dogmatism of belief is enormously dimin- 
ished.”” I am too sceptical of any merely statistical 
aspect of such a matter to care to take any account of it. 
Aside from that, however, we have the assertion of “‘ very 
rapid” century ‘‘decay,’”’ and the suggestion of a roseate 
ethical condition in Europe from which this decline took 
place. Both of these I disbelieve, and though it would 
not, of course, be worth while because of Mr. Russell’s 
statements, it yet may, on wider grounds, be desirable to 
point out some reasons for rejecting his views. When he 
remarks the lessened ‘‘dogmatism’”’ of Christian believers, 
that may be thankfully admitted, but the fact is not 
favourable to his contention of the lessened influence of 
Christianity on ‘‘daily life,” for the diminished stress on 
dogma has been replaced precisely by an augmented hold 
on Christianity as an ethic—a life. It will be time enough 
to admit lessened ‘‘intensity’’ when some sort of proof is 
offered. The rectification of utterances like those quoted 
lies in a more internal study of European countries a 
hundred years ago, with their imaginary flourishing in- 
fluence of Christianity on “‘daily life” as base of a “very 
rapid” decay. 

Royce has some remarks which are very much in point 
here. He says ‘‘assertions are indeed sometimes made to 
the effect that the Church, in all its various forms and 
divisions, or in very many of them, is already very rapidly 
losing touch, or has already — lost touch, with the 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 2. 
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modern world; and that here the process of estrangement 
between the Church and modern life is constantly acceler- 
ated. Some observers even venture to predict a rapid 
dwindling of all or most of the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Christendom in the near future. I suppose all such ex- 
treme assertions to be hasty and unwarranted.”! He 
proceeds to shew that this is because of the deep human 
strength resident in the religious ideas themselves, by 
whose light European civilization has been transformed. 
These Christian ideas still guide its life, and alone satisfy 
certain deep and universal needs of the human soul or 
mind, apart from any creedal forms or institutional em- 
bodiments. It was for this reason that thinkers like 
Rousseau, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Lotze, to name no 
others, held firmly to the ethical aspect or portion of 
Christianity. Rousseau held the ideas to be Christian 
before they were philosophical. But this must not suggest 
that Christian Ethics can be an independent science, dis- 
sociate from our original moral faculties and their moral 
perceptions or apprehensions of duty. It only means 
that there is, in an ethical sense, an ‘‘anima naturaliter 
Christiana,’ that ethical process, though Christian, has not 
ceased to be philosophical. Morality in general does not 
spring into being through thought, but rather is recognised 
by reason in virtue of a necessity which antedates all 
subjective activity. And the Christian ethical standing 
ground could only be reached, as a German ethicist has 
remarked, ‘‘by an act of moral caprice,” if our natural 
moral knowledge were denied free play. 

But what of Mr. Russell’s implied height of Christianity 
as an ethical force or factor in Europe a hundred years ago, 
from which there has been ‘‘ very rapid” decline? We may 
glance at some of the great European nations at that time. 
Speaking of Germany about the year 1814, the German 
Church historian Hase says, ‘‘at the commencement of the 
new century, the pious morals and manners of the preceding 
times had become seriously impaired in consequence of the 





1 J. Royce, The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 395. 
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sudden relaxation of the former system of faith, the un- 
restrained mode of life which the Revolution had produced, 
and the universal tendency to material or political in- 
terests.”” ‘‘The educated and the half-educated classes 
turned silently away from God, or at least from Christ,” 
and more of the same sort. There does not seem to be much 
of a summit here for the past century to decline from, and 
the supposed summit is itself lamented as a decline. And 
of the ethical influence of the Christian ideas in Germany 
in our time, Paulsen says: ‘‘Christianity is older than the 
creeds and is most likely destined to outlive them; it has 
become a reality in the historical life of the European 
nations, and can never again become unreal; it can only 
perish with these nations themselves. It has helped to 
fashion the will and the heart of these nations into what they 
are, and has left its mark indelibly impressed upon their 
character. Even those who feel decidedly opposed to 
Christianity cannot escape its influence; it continues to 
determine their thoughts, feelings, and volitions.”? Paul- 
sen is no doubt right, and is far from peculiar, in this sug- 
gestion that non sua poma applies to much that is best in 
non-Christian writers. I shall give but one more reference 
relative to the ethical force of Christianity in Germany, 
which does not bear out the ‘‘very rapid” decay of Mr. 
Russell’s representation. In The Constructive Quarterly for 
September, 1915, Prof. A. Deissmann, of the University of 
Berlin, quotes a statement by a prominent German theolo- 
gian and authority on interdenominational life, which he 
endorses. In it occurs the following: ‘‘Everywhere, how- 
ever, with the soldiers at the front as well as with the non- 
combatants at home, religion as an inner experience in 
daily life (italics mine) takes an important place. Never- 
theless, we must take heed in drawing rash conclusions 
from this state of affairs and not speak of a religious re- 
generation of the entire German nation. Our religious life 
will settle down to a constant normal state as soon as the 
bitter struggle comes to a close. Not until then will we 





2 System of Ethics, tr. by F. Thilly, p. 156. 
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know how much we have grown in true Christian faith and 
in the quiet but lasting virtues of Christian morality.” 
Not even in Germany does the case for ethical Christianity 
seem so hopeless as Mr. Russell would have us believe. 

Nor is the case improved for Mr. Russell’s implication 
when we turn to France a hundred years ago. Heine, at 
the close of his writing on ‘‘The Romantic School,” says 
that in the provinces ‘‘the women, doubtless, seek consola- 
tion in the Christian religion because they can not live in 
Paris. In Paris, since the Revolution, Christianity has 
ceased to exist, and even before then it had lost all real 
significance.’’ Again, writing in 1832 to his friend Lewald, 
he says,—‘‘There are no atheists here. They have not 
preserved enough respect for le bon Dieu to be at the pains of 
denying Him. The old religion is dead down to the roots; 
more, it has fallen into dissolution. The old morality is not 
less dead.’”’ Elsewhere he writes, ‘‘this poor and pitiful 
morality, without religious roots, and resting only on reason, 
obtains no decent measure of respect here.”’ It does not 
look as if there was much of a height here, whence ethical 
Christianity could make a rapid century decline. No, alike 
in moral theory and in moral life France has advanced, not 
declined, in the past century. It was in 1842 that M. 
Troplong said to the Institute of France,—‘‘ The Christian 
philosophy is the foundation of our social life. It lies at 
the root of our principles of right; and, though the fact is 
not universally recognised, we live much more by it than 
by the ideas which have survived from the ruin of the 
Greek and Roman world.” It is obviously undesirable to 
indulge in merely personal judgments in discussing a matter 
of this sort, and so I present what Dr. Merz has said on the 
theoretic advance, which is never dissociate from the prog- 
ress of moral life. ‘‘In France, moral philosophy as such 
had practically no independent existence during the first 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century, and it is only within 
the last quarter that its problems have been taken up 
afresh; but since then, that country can claim to have 
produced some of the most remarkable and original works 
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on the subject.”* The various and complex difficulties 
attending ethical advance in France, with its Voltaireism 
and its Rousseauism I can not, of course, here discuss, but 
rapid decay is not obvious in the period concerned, either 
on the theoretic or the practical side. 

It was not a promising beginning for Italy when, in 
1817, the Pope, Pius VII, pronounced the Bible Society 
a pestilence, and, in 1814, restored the order of the Jesuits 
throughout the world, who were soon to set themselves 
against freedom in Church and State, and against liberal 
institutions. To regard the then condition of things as 
such that a centurial decline of an ethical sort has taken 
place would be too absurd. The country of Rosmini, 
Gioberti, and Mamiani, has known no such decline, but 
an advance in free and ethical enlightenment. No one 
who knows anything of the work of her ethical writers will 
despair of Italy to-day. Very much the same thing is true 
of Spain. I am well aware how much these countries leave 
to be desired on the religio-ethical side, but we may easily 
come short of justice by basing our judgments too entirely 
on mere appearances or a surface view of things, and, at 
any rate, there has not been much to decline from. The 
unfavourable sides were faithfully enough set down by G. 
Diercks in his work Das moderne Geistesleben Spaniens, 
for Spain has her indifferents, hypocrites, and atheists. 
But the Spain of the past century was far from untouched 
by the liberating effects of the French Revolution, as her 
own action in 1808, and again in 1869, shewed. Nor has 
Spain in the past century lacked active ethical influences 
such as the teachings of Balmez and others, with whom i 
have critically dealt in the chapter devoted to ‘‘the philos- 
ophy of Spain” in my volume of Studies in European 
Philosophy (Blackwood, 1909). 

When we turn to England a hundred years ago and 
thereby, we have to do with the ethical conditions associated 
with the two great movements known as the Evangelical 
Revival and the Oxford Movement. But there, too, we can 


* History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV, p. 129. 
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admit no ethical summit for a centurial decline. Writing 
in the British Quarterly Review for 1879, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that ‘‘the preaching of the Gospel a hundred years 
ago had disappeared not by denial, but by lapse, from the 
majority of Anglican pulpits”; and it was to improve upon 
this condition of things that the Evangelical Revival aimed. 
But, aside from the religious virtues of that movement, it 
had a great defect on the ethical side. This is frankly 
admitted by writers like Dr. Dale, who says that while “‘it 
accomplished a great moral transformation,’’ its ‘‘ moral 
aims and achievements” were unquestionably ‘‘seriously 
defective.’’ The defect lay in its failure to provide ‘‘a 
lofty ideal of practical righteousness, and a healthy, 
vigorous moral training.”” The other movement, the 
Oxford Movement, even if it had been more highly charged 
with ethical forces, was not a sufficiently broad and popular 
movement, and was not sufficiently modern in its modes of 
thought, although it had its beneficial effects, in some quar- 
ters and respects. From thecentury old condition of things 
in England, I can find nothing to justify the idea of ethical 
decline, and still less of “‘very rapid” decline. As for 
Scotland, the country from which I write, the past century 
has registered an enormous ethical advance, which is not to 
say that no further improvement is possible or needful. 
But it would be a grievous mistake to overlook the fact that 
the ethical Christianity of Britain is by no means re- 
stricted to ecclesiastical Christianity. To take only a 
single instance, the daily ethical influences of the Y. M. C. A 
movement in connection with the vast and devastating 
war have been so outstanding as not to be lost on any man 
who is not smitten with judicial blindness, and I am as 
purely spectatorial in these matters as I take Mr. Russell to 
be. 

It does not seem to me needful to pursue the review of 
European nations further: a glance may, however, be given 
to Holland as a country marked by some striking develop- 
ments of distinctively ethical character in the last century. 
At the beginning of that century, Holland was marked by 
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teaching too narrowly religious to be anything but defective 
in ethical force. Politically, of course, the country was 
swept by the influence of the French Revolution, but its 
religious thought was affected but little. For Holland— 
like Spain—has maintained a deep subjective or national 
consciousness. But both in Church and State much con- 
fusion existed, and there was certainly no high plane of 
ethical elevation, from which decline should take place. 
The country of Schotten and De La Saussaye has been the 
scene of too many conflicts of Dutch ethical idealism to be 
other than in a much healthier ethical condition than it was 
before. The influence of Bavinck has helped not a little 
in this direction. 

Even if this or that community or nation had ethically 
declined, it would be highly illogical and absurd to conclude 
that Christianity in its inherent potentialities had there- 
fore declined as an ethical force or factor. Their default 
could not impair its vitality. But wheresoever in the world 
a community or a nation turns to seek the religious-ethical 
influence that shall prove most harmonious, complete, 
universal, and satisfying, there it turns to Christianity, for 
in these respects no other international ethic has proved 
comparable to it. Unlike certain other ethics, ethical 
Christianity, rightly apprehended, calls to no mere passivity, 
no negativity or vacuousness, no suppression of life, but 
to the fuller manifestation of personality, to life more in- 
tensely conscious, because suffused with the light and grace 
of Deity. What is of import, from the ethical point of 
view, is the formation of character or spiritual type, and in 
this connection ethical Christianity is, of course, concerned 
with the typically or essentially Christian. There may be 
much ethical Christianity where form and appearance have 
little of the ostentatiously religious: the ethical kingdom 
does not so readily come by observation. The real question 
is one of moral force, of ethical dynamic, and it is there that 
Christian conception excels, it may be affirmed, without 
impugning the virtue-making power of other modes of 
ethical conception. The question of power is, in the ethical 
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context, one whose importance it is impossible to overrate, 
and it is in its inexhaustible resources for the creation and 
supply of motive power for daily life, in its heights and its 
depressions, that ethical Christianity has historically 
triumphed, wherever these resources have been duly drawn 
upon. Its moral ideal is not one of tenuous and unattain- 
able beauty, for in it the Ideal has been made real; hence the 
Christian ideal can become effective. It can make men 
sure of themselves, and it can afford them light and leading 
in the problems of life. The appeal of the world is never 
far from man or nation—the appeal to choose the lower 
rather than the higher, the material before the spiritual, 
might rather than right, and time in preference to eternity. 
That is why Christianity is here, charged with ethical 
power. Its kingdom is a realm of ends: its final end is the 
love of God, but without the idea of absorption, sometimes, 
but wrongly mixed with it. What seems to me far too 
much overlooked in such discussions is, that the ethical 
correspondence established between man and God is al- 
ways the result of voluntary response—a response that has 
become habitual; but if the result of ethical Christianity is 
so conditioned by our voluntary response, our failure to 
respond is obviously no legitimate ground of reflection on 
the worth and efficacy of Christianity. It is not wise to 
neglect the needful stress on ethical activity and achieve- 
ment, because, forsooth, Christianity is supposed to be a 
revelation; if it is a revelation, it is one that awaits our 
ethical discovery. No beatitude falls on the morally 
sluggish: no ethical kingdom is theirs. They turn not 
vision into fact, nor dream into reality, nor idea into truth. 
But man’s unconquerable soul is keyed to ethical struggle 
with evil and the world, and only therein does he discover 
the inherent worth of Christianity, as the power by which 
he lives and triumphs. Paulsen has pointed out the radical 
lack of insight on the part of Schopenhauer in not perceiv- 
ing how greatly superior is Christianity to Buddhism from 
the purely human standpoint, and it is from that stand- 
point that Royce has mainly apprehended the worth of 
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Christianity. But, emphasize the human element or 
aspect as we may, the power of Christianity is, neverthe- 
less, always seen in its appeal to man’s longing for the 
transcendent, and in its capability of inspiring men to 
work, to suffer, and to die, on its account. So severe is 
Christian ethical demand, and so serious is the need of man, 
that divine power must come to his aid. It is in this aim 
to link man with God that ethical Christianity, in its more 
excellent way, meets the need of ethics. 

The Christian ethical ideal has, in many forms and modes 
of manifestation, impressed itself upon European civiliza- 
tion in the past century. I have already adverted to the 
religious-ethical movements of that time in Holland. The 
great Ritschlian movement in Germany, whatever its 
defects—and they were real and deep enough—did cer- 
tainly not lack ethical passion. The most illustrious 
figure in Swiss Protestantism in the late century, Alexandre 
Vinet, was a significant religious-ethical force for France as 
well as for Switzerland. In Italy, Mazzini has, as Myers 
remarks in his ‘‘Essays Modern,” for ‘‘his passionate 
impulse to ‘incarnate in humanity,’ as he said, ‘that portion 
of eternal truth which it is granted to us to perceive—to 
convert into an earthly reality so much of the kingdom of 
heaven, the Divine conception permeating life, as it is 
given us to comprehend.’” To informed minds, the 
ethicising of religious thought, feeling, and experience, was 
the most potent and valuable influence exerted in Britain 
throughout the second half of the last century. Rightly so, 
for religion, whatever else it may or may not be, must be 
thoroughly ethical. In Denmark, Martensen and Kierke- 
gaard were in the last century among the decided sources of 
Christianly ethical influence, as Tolstoi was in Russia. 
But to what purpose these sporadic manifestations, if you 
will, of ethical Christianity, which might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied? The truth is, the Christian ethical 
spirit cast its spell far too completely, all contrary ap- 
pearances notwithstanding, over European civilization 
during the century in question, for its presence and effects 
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to be easily traceable in full. It was the all-controlling 
ideal, the secret moulding energy of what was then best in 
the European fabric. Whether the influences and forces 
that so converged on the ethical Christ, or the ethical forms 
of Christianity, had always an adequate and satisfactory 
metaphysical basis and support, is another matter, which 
I am not now called to discuss. But at least the fact must 
be remembered that every ethical system rests upon, or is 
affiliated to, a metaphysic, a fact often very inadequately 
realised. The law of doing is not dissociate from its basis in 
being. Ethical Christianity may be practical, and con- 
cerned with daily life, but there are, for all that, theories of 
existence and of knowledge involved in its religious system. 
And where the metaphysical support is inadequate, there, 
however unconsciously, the ethical working is deprived of 
sustenance and shorn of vitality. The inwardness of 
ethical Christianity is its characteristic excellence: it has 
none of the hardness of a mere ethical code. But the 
ethical values are not attained without a severe internal 
warfare, in which our subjective striving and ethical as- 
piration are met and aided by the stimuli and strength 
which Christianity, objectively regarded, can effectively 
supply. ‘‘We do need for our encouragement and support 
the assurance that what justifies itself to the moral reason 
as good must in the end prevail. It is the good that is 
eternal; and that which is devoid of ethical character is but 
transitory.’’* In the light of what has already been ad- 
vanced, we see that nothing could have been more erroneous 
than Mill’s conception of the Christian ethic as in ideal 
negative rather than positive, passive rather than active, 
innocence rather than nobleness, abstinence from evil rather 
than energetic pursuit of good. Ethical Christianity is 
precisely an overwhelming refutation of all this display of 
philosophic ignorance and misconception. Positive and 
energising enough, surely, is the requirement of love to 
God with all our hearts, and the love of our neighbour as 
ourselves. In such moralisation of life, from the distinc- 





* Cambridge Theol. Essays, p. 203. 
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tively Christian point of view, there is surely no lack of 
scope for self-affirmation and self-impartation. There is 
involved in it an awakening of conscience which, as said 
Amiel, drives us “‘into contact with the terrible wheels 
within wheels of human suffering and responsibility ; it is the 
bugle call, the cock-crow, which puts phantoms to flight; it 
is the armed archangel who chases men from an artificial 
Paradise.”” Yes, but that is not all; for it shews us the 
pathway to a real Paradise—one of calm and fidelity, of 
self-discipline and trust, of freedom from irresolution and 
inward perplexity, for that is the very meaning of the 
Christian ethical ideal. No man, in times like these, is so 
little to be envied as the man who is only a “‘half-believer 
in a casual creed,’’ for if we refuse to grapple with those 
mysterious problems of life which form the background of 
all experience, if we fail to cast upon them the fullest 
light we can command, and to come under the spell of 
their ethical grandeur or ennobling magnificence, we 
leave an all-important side of our nature undisciplined, our 
character stunted, and our entire existence impoverished. 
No wonder Emerson said of ‘‘ ethical truth,’ ‘‘what divina- 
tion or insight belongs to it!’’ We need to realise, with 
Pascal, that ‘‘the first of Christian truths is that truth shall 
be loved above all,” and to hold fast the confidence that 
Veritas fortior omnibus. This need not keep one from 
deploring that the hold of the Christianity of the Churches 
upon the peoples of Europe is not stronger than it is, nor 
from admitting that, in organized Christianity, ‘“‘they are 
not all Israel who are of Israel.” But I think one may also 
recognise how superficial is the modern craze for treating 
everything, Christianity and morality equally with public- 
houses and crime, in a merely statistical manner. We 
have known and thought but little of the soul, in its secret 
stirrings, its subtle movements, and its silent convictions, 
when we have given ourselves over to statistical tendency. 
Do we delude ourselves into the notion that the soul has 
meanwhile given up its craving or desire to live by some 
Power or Life higher than its own? No, the soul is not 
confined to organised Christianity, nor to statistical schemes 
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of comfort and improvement. But it need not be denied 
that the soul has at times enough to do to breathe the free 
air of religion, when we find a somewhat notable religious 
figure in France saying, not many years ago, that ‘‘the 
Jesuits are masters of the Church, the atheists are masters 
of the republic.” In so far as such an estimate was true, 
it shows what unfavourable environment the soul has 
sometimes had to contend with, and little opportunity 
Christianity has sometimes been afforded for its working. 
But is not heroic France regaining her soul, largely through 
the influence of her host of priest-soldiers on the scene of 
the European conflict? A recent French writer says their 
patriotic and Christian influence has been such that ‘‘be- 
tween two battles the soldiers, formerly so indifferent to the 
things of religion, went to church in a multitude.” Free- 
dom of conscience will not always droop in France to 
freedom from conscience, nor the fact be permanently ob- 
scured that man, as said Sabatier, is ‘‘incurably religious.” 
The innermost kernel of Christianity has in history again 
and again broken the fetters of existing forms, and created 
new forms of deed and proof, corresponding to new needs. 
I am speaking of the universal essence of Christianity, 
which knows how to descend into the deeps of subjectivity, 
and leave no lack of intensity. I regard the religious ideal 
and the moral ideal as perfectly distinct, but I view them 
both as ideals of reason; and I do not think the highest 
result is gained until, in the striving of reason after unity, 
they become blended in us into an harmonious and insepa- 
rable unity. That is the ideal I have had in view in speaking 
of ethical Christianity. The more the ethical element in us 
deepens, as a source of action, it corresponds the more with 
the ethico-practical aspects of religion; and there is an ideal 
of religion which is not unaccordant with the ethical ideal. 
That is why the inmost harmony of individual being is 
realised, in my view, only in their final and living unity. 
But I am not, in saying that, to be understood as under- 
valuing scientific ethics, to which, in its independence, I 
attach great value; I am only speaking from a more practical 
and general standpoint. 
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If Christianity were the declining ethical force or factor 
in Europe, which Mr. Russell represents it to be, the ethical 
outlook would be gloomy indeed. I am far from alone in 
thinking that ‘‘there is among the religious-ethical systems 
of the world no possible rival to Christianity. Nor doesit 
seem likely that any fresh synthesis of moral ideas will arise 
from the closer intercourse of men of different faiths. The 
possibilities in this direction seem long since to have been 
exhausted.’’> What Christianity has done for the civiliza- 
tions that have welcomed its working in begetting freedom 
of spirit, and in interpreting the meaning and values of 
life, can not but lead us to have faith in its future power and 
working. New and varying forms of thought and life 
and organization there may and will be, in the different 
countries of Europe, but the essential spirit of Christianity 
is the one thing needful, not a mechanical outward unity. 
Already it is manifest enough that ‘‘the Austrians and 
Hungarians, or the Spanish and Italians, are scarcely made 
more friendly one to the other as nations because they 
alike regard the Pope as head of their religion.” And ‘‘it 
is impossible in this age to subject the spirit of England, 
Sweden, and Germany, to the Roman domination, unless 
one first destroyed the religious life of those countries.’’* 
But it is true that for every estrangement that may appear 
within the time order, there will be found the reconciling 
spiritual element or event, and that above the distractions 
and distortions, or even tragedies, of particular religious 
communities, there will remain the serene and unified 
character of universal Christianity. What is needed, from 
the human side, is that there should be desire as well as 
obedience, ethical aspiration as well as loyal self-surrender 
to divine impulses, for, without these, the charm and ef- 
fectiveness, the reality and resources, of ethical Christianity, 
must remain impotent and unavailing. 

James LINDSAY. 

IRVINE, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 





5H. H. Scullard, Hibbert Journal, 1917. 
*P. Gardner, Modernity and the Churches, pp. 266-267. 
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A NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology is now 
completing its third year of existence. It has survived the first 
shock of the great war; its membership has grown slowly but 
steadily, and its activities have developed. Some brief account 
of the aims and work of the Society may be of interest to readers 
of THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 

On the occasion of the International Medical Congress in 
London, during the summer of 1913, the need for unprejudiced 
and thorough investigation of sexual divergences from average 
habits and standards was brought forcibly to the notice of a small 
group of men of letters, and workers for various humanitarian 
and democratic causes. In the previous year, 1912, the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Laws of Separation and Divorce, 
and the Proceedings of the Eugenic Congress had revealed 
publicly the need for reorganising the laws and conditions of 
family life in this country. The Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases was appointed in October, 1913 at the urgent request of 
leading doctors and largely owing to statements made in the 
course of the International Medical Congress. However grudg- 
ingly and imperfectly, light was being at last let into some of the 
dark places where life still agonised and decayed, and the initiators 
of the British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology felt the 
need for “more light’’; and particularly in the case of members 
of the specially privileged and responsible medical, legal and 
educational professions. In all these three professions, in spite of 
treasures of goodwill and knowledge, experience and devotion, 
there still exists a tragic ignorance of certain profound and in- 
eradicable human tendencies. And even those persons who see 
and admit the importance of these tabooed subjects and who 
help generously in individual cases of hardship, are, too often, 
unable or unwilling to demand a revision—or, at least, a suspen- 
sion pending enquiries—of social judgment. It is significant 
that the President of the Medico-Psychological Society recently 
admitted in a letter to the British Medical Journal that “British 
medicine has erred in the past in totally ignoring the very con- 
siderable influence of the sex instinct.” 

The founders of the B. 8. 8. 8. P. soon realised that their in- 
vestigations could not be confined to one type of abnormal 
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sexuality, but must cover a wide and diverse field of psychology, 
and must take into consideration the influence of atavistic super- 
stitions, and economic conditions. Among the pioneers and 
pillars of the Society certain names must receive special mention. 
The formal institution of the Society, which occurred in April, 
1914, and its establishment on a workable basis are very largely 
due to the prestige and inspiration of Edward Carpenter and the 
indefatigable activity and versatile talents of Laurence Housman. 
The position of these two pioneers in the intellectual world, and 
their close connection with the democratic and feminist move- 
ments, have been invaluable assets. Both are still active mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Society and Laurence 
Housman has contributed largely to its literature. Associated 
with them in the foundation of the B. 8. 8. S. P. and also at 
present members of its Executive, are George Ives, an authority 
on the reform of our criminal law, and author of that psychologi- 
cal and historical classic ‘‘A History of Penal Methods’; and 
Bertram Lloyd, one of the ablest and most active of the younger 
Socialists and humanitarians. These four men were certainly 
the cornerstones of the Society. Other members of the Society 
now include the chief exponents of the psycho-analytice doctrine 
in England; the leaders of the birth-control movement and the 
founder of the movement for Divorce Law Reform; several 
eminent eugenists and educational specialists; and an increasing 
number of medical men and women. It is interesting to note that 
the first medical members of the Society were women. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the Society was held on July 8, 1914, 
at the rooms of The Medical Society in Chandos Street, and with 
a distinguished magistrate in the Chair. Since then, it has held 
eleven quarterly meetings, and its membership has nearly 
trebled. The special difficulties with which the Society has had 
to contend may be imagined, in the peculiarly strained financial 
and general conditions of the great war. It has been, and still is, 
dependent on the generous kindness of individual members for 
premises to hold its quarterly meetings; and its literary output 
has been limited to four publications, three of which were de- 
livered as lectures followed by discussions at meetings. Never- 
theless it grows and works. 

The Society takes the view that ‘‘Sex questions are in general 
of an extraordinarily complex character, and we cannot expect 
to find a simple solution for them as we can for such questions as 
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slavery or torture, which can be solved in a simple word: ‘sup- 
pression.’ On the contrary, sexual instinct and sentiment have 
their deepest roots in life itself. Intimately bound up as it is 
with the very foundations of humanity, the sexual instinct de- 
mands an entirely different treatment.’’ It has been established 
“‘for the consideration of problems and questions connected with 
sexual psychology, from their medical, juridical, and sociological 
aspects”; and it endeavours to subject these problems to in- 
vestigation and discussion. 

The publications issued, up to the present date by the Society, 
include the following: 

I. “Policy and Principles, and General Aims.” (One of the 
addresses delivered at the Inaugural Meeting; by L. Housman.) 

II. “The Social Problem of Sexual Inversion.”’ (A transla- 
tion, and supplied to members only.) 

III. “Sexual Variety and Variability among Women and their 
Bearing upon Social Reconstruction”; by Stella Browne. 

IV. ‘“Fellow-Feeling in Relation to Sex”’; by L. Housman. 

These publications can only be obtained by adult students of 
social questions; membership of the Society is confined to persons 
over twenty-five years of age, who must be proposed and seconded 
by members who have some personal acquaintance with them. 

The Society recognising the vastness of the field of their studies, 
roughly divides it into the following branches: Inversion, prostitu- 
tion, aberration, sexual ignorance, disease (‘‘not necessarily 
venereal’’). It has been suggested that study-groups or sub- 
committees be formed, to collect data, and suggest questions, and 
pursue investigations on these various topics. It is to be hoped 
that this scheme will materialise, as a greater degree of specialisa- 
tion in detail would undoubtedly enhance the value of the Society’s 
work, though the general attitude and point of view should remain 
broadly human, and free from the distressing dogmatism and 
absorption in one aspect of their subject, so typical of the scientific 
pundits. 

Meanwhile the Society is arranging a Conference to be held in 
July, on the “‘ Pros and Cons of Sex Education’’; and it is to be 
hoped that this crucial point will be discussed thoroughly, and 
more illuminatingly than is generally the case. 

We are also collecting and making lists of books bearing on 
sexual psychology, in English, French and German,—ezclusive of 
poetry and fiction, at least for the present. We hope to form a use- 
ful bibliography and later a library on the subject. 
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Finally a few words on the Society’s attitude on two points. 

It is not purely representative of any one school of thought or 
method of research in sexual psychology, nor, in fact of any one 
point of view on social or economic questions. This is funda- 
mental; the founders and most active members of the Society 
have been and are keen propagandists on various subjects, but 
the Society itself exists for investigation; and for the advocacy of 
that attitude of mind, individual and social, which makes in- 
vestigation possible. In the happy phrase of Laurence Housman: 
“Here within our Society, we are only social analysts. 
And if we are to collect the human documents which will be 
required for supplying the necessary material, and the necessary 
impulse for sound and expert treatment, to doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers, we must not ourselves adopt the condemnatory attitude, 
nor pronounce moral judgments.” 

The second fundamental principle of the Society is that mem- 
bership and eligibility for office are open on precisely the same 
terms to women as to men. On this, I cannot do better than 
quote E. B. Lloyd: “A steadily increasing number of normally 
constituted men and women are beginning to understand better, 
the feelings and emotions of the opposite sex: which understanding 
is obviously bound to result in a larger measure of sympathy, 
even if it does not directly proceed from it. That this increasing 
sympathy, clarity and equality in the relations between the 
sexes, though still far from widely diffused, is at any rate a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, most fair-minded people will 
now be inclined to admit. . . . For although it is probably 
true that those two vast upheavals of the old social order, the 
Women’s movement, and the Socialist movement—have con- 
tributed far more than anything else towards the growing sym- 
pathy and intellectual merging of the sexes to-day, yet it is 
undeniable that free and open discussion of sex questions would 
be a very potent factor in the same direction. Especially does 
this apply to the question of sexual inversion ; for the intermediates, 
sundered as they are from both sexes on the psycho-physical side, 
may yet give very valuable help, as a kind of mediators between 
them on the intellectual and emotional side.’”’ (Article on 
“Intermediate Sexual Types” in The New Freewoman: October, 
1913.) 

F. W. Stetta Browne. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2. 
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RECENT BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE IN 
ETHICS. 


As representative of recent periodical literature of ethical 
interest, two articles, or rather two series of articles, may be 
selected for exceptional importance. Philosophical speculation 
(in the pages of Mind) has taken the form chiefly of historical 
studies; practical investigation (in the pages of the Hibbert 
Journal, the Eugenics Review, and the Shield) has centred around 
problems of depopulation and birth-control. Mr. P. S. Burrell’s 
“Plot of Plato’s Republic” (Mind, Nos. 97-99), and Professor 
McBride’s “Study of Heredity” (Eugenics Review, Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 1-4) are the most vaiuable contributions to their respective 
fields. 

Mr. Burrel! takes the view which is maintained by so eminent a 
Hellenist as Paul Shorey in his Unity of Plato’s Thought and which 
is now pretty generally accepted: the view that Plato’s philosophy, 
and the Republic in particular, forms a consistent whole. In the 
course of his article he refutes certain distinguished critics (not- 
ably Jowett, Gomperz, and Mr. A. D. Lindsay) who discriminate 
the “Socratic” from the “post-Socratic’’ books, or who find 
various inexplicable transitions in the work. Mr. Burrell 
demolishes the Box and Cox bogey of the “historical”’ and the 
“Platonic” Socrates. Taking up each section of the Republic 
in order, he shows how it contributes to the whole work. To 
refute Thrasymachus it is necessary to discuss the nature of 
reality, to raise the question whether there is a moral world. 
And in order to study the morality of the individual we must first 
study the “‘larger letters” of society. Among noteworthy theories 
opposed are: 1. Gomperz’ complete misunderstanding in his 
statement that the connection of moral, political and historical 
philosophy was slight. For Plato the connection was vital. 
Furthermore, the “first city” is no more a description of real so- 
ciety than the second or third city: Socrates’ state is ideal from 
end to end. 2. The three virtues in the state do not as Jowett 
supposed correspond to the three parts of the soul. Nor is there 
any confusion between justice and temperance. Temperance 
consists in harmony between the rulers and the ruled, justice in 
the doing by each of his own work. 3. Justice does not as Pater 
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thought ‘‘supervene”’ upon the other virtues; it is what makes 
them possible. 

In the April number of Mind, an article by E. W. Hirst, 
“Moral Sense, Moral Reason, and Moral Sentiment,”’ has for its 
foundation a criticism of Dr. Rashdall’s theories, especially as 
set forth in his last book (Is Conscience an Emotion?). Dr. 
Rashdall fails to do justice to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Their 
Moral Sense is not simply a “ particular sort of feeling or emotion”’ 
but involves refiection on action. Dr. Rashdall thinks that in 
reducing the Moral Sense to a kind of Moral Taste these writers 
abandon all objective criteria. But in matters of art, and even in 
matters of food, there is always some objective criterion, and 
furthermore the moralists in question do recognise the objectivity 
of the Moral Sense. (When Mr. Hirst says that ‘the obligation 
to cultivate correct views on art essentially differs from the duty 
of manifesting right conduct”’ he perhaps means or should mean 
“different from the duty of cultivating correct views on conduct,” 
which is not quite what he says.) Mr. Hirst objects that Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson do not sufficiently recognise the difference 
between the moral and the esthetic sense: esthetic judgment de- 
pends on a certain ‘involuntary factor.”” (So, however, does 
the understanding of right and wrong, as distinguished from mere 
correct behaviour.) 

Dr. Rashdall maintains that only as moral judgments are the 
work of Reason can their objectivity and authority be assured. 
Reason gives us the axioms of Equity and Rational Benevolence 
—but these, says Mr. Hirst, depend for application upon a 
quantitive estimate. Though Dr. Rashdall says that goods are 
commensurable “ only for the purposes of choice,’’ this restriction 
does not seem to prevent a sufficient amount of one good from 
being equivalent to another amount of another good. Choice 
would then depend upon ‘“‘taste.”” Dr. Rashdall, however, in 
his recent work, erects a hierarchy of goods. Mr. Hirst denies 
that ethical quality attaches to the form of activity (e.g. he 
denies that intellectual activity is more ‘moral’ than eating) but 
not to the motive. The so-called higher activities are higher only 
because they are less immediately selfish. Dr. Rashdall holds 
feelings to be an object rather than an essential constituent of 
the value judgment. We judge aboutfeeling. Mr. Hirst suspects 
that Canon Rashdall does not discriminate between the value- 


judgment and the judgment of fact. Mr. Hirst’s own view of 
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Conscience is based upon the development of society. Con- 
science is a regard for the Tribe. It is extended not by th» ad- 
mission that ‘‘one man’s good is of equal value with the like good 
of another” but by a wider notion of “unity.” 

Recent numbers of the Hibbert show the absorbing interest of 
educational reform and international ethics. Mr. Harold Begbie 
animadverts rather vaguely upon the direction which educational 
reconstruction in England ought to take. Mr. Chapman dep- 
recates extreme pacifism and outlines the platform of the Ameri- 
can League to Enforce Peace. Mr. J. A. Hobson replies to a 
review of Armstrong’s Our Ultimate Aim in the War by Dr. Jacks. 
Dr. Jacks questioned two assumptions: (1) that a common will of 
mankind really exists, (2) that such a common will would be in 
favour of perpetual peace. Both of these assumptions Mr. 
Hobson undertakes to make plausible (deleting the word “ per- 
petual’’). He asserts that the ‘great majority of the more de- 
veloped minds desire, will and plan many of the same objects 
and in conscious co-operation”’: in commerce, science, philosophy, 
religion, art, hygiene, education, social reform and society. He 
believes also that a will for peace at almost any price will be 
strengthened by the present war. Dr. Jacks criticised the League 
to Enforce Peace because it seems to assume that only one state 
at a time would rebel from its decisions. He, in turn, according to 
Mr. Hobson, assumes that there would exist strong fixed parties in 
the Parliament of Nations, and that their sympathies would be 
strong enough to detach a powerful minority from the decisions 
of the Parliament. Mr. Hobson does not claim for the Federa- 
tion (at least as an immediate ideal) the right of interference in the 
affairs of the several states; the Federation would not, for example, 
be empowered to accord independence to India. He further 
suggests that the Federation need not, in its inception, include 
more than the seven great powers, and remarks justly that their 
conduct toward lesser nations in the capacity of a corporate body, 
would probably be juster than the separate Imperialisms of each. 
Mr. Hobson hardly meets Dr. Jacks’s objection that we shall not 
find working toward Internationalism the same federative forces 
which have produced the several states, but he has a strong argu- 
ment in the contention that whatever the defects of international 
government, no better means of avoicing the ruin of civilization 
has yet been devised. 

In the April number Dr. Jacks makes a number of shrewd 
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observations on the future after the war, though with a tantalizing 
vagueness in conclusion. He remarks that all the schemes for 
reconstruction put forward depend for their execution upon the 
war’s ending favourably for England, and goes on to point out 
that a Europe divided into victors and vanquished would not be a 
very promising ground for the new crop of reforms—no matter 
which side was the victor. On the other hand, Dr. Jacks is 
strongly opposed to “peace without victory.’’ His solution is to 
dispense punishment to the “small group of exceptionally 
dangerous men” to whom the war and wars are due. He does 
not enter upon details as to the torture to be applied to these 
culprits, and he mentions no names; and he does not state whether 
any of the persons are to be found outside of Germany. 

Mr. A. D. Maclaren, late a prisoner of war at Ruhleben, analyses 
the feelings of national hate in various countries. Mr. Barbour 
and Miss Maynard both discuss the place of Force in Christian 
ethics, and arrive at somewhat similar conclusions. Miss Mayn- 
ard cuts the knot as follows: 

“John xviii, 36: ‘If my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight.’ Is Britain a kingdom of this world? Most 
decidedly she is. She is a kingdom that above all others stands 
for the three great foundation-stones of the State—Justice, 
Liberty, and Benevolence.” 

Professor McBride’s article in the Eugenics Review, referred to 
above, occupies a large part of four issues. It is in large part 
highly technical, although well written, and made as intelligible 
as possible to the uninitiated. We can here only quote Professor 
McBride’s main conclusions, without attempting to outline the 
experiments upon which they are based: 


In all cases where large numbers of a given species of animals are raised under 
somewhat artificial conditions a certain number of monsters will be produced, 
apparently owing to a disturbance of the germ-cells in their growing and ripen- 
ing. This is true both of insects raised on banana peel and of human beings 
raised in a large city. These monsters in most, but not in all cases, differ from 
the normal type, in the loss of some feature which the normal type possesses, 
and hence are to be looked on as defectives. : 

Exercise of the functions tends to enlarge the organs by which these functions 
are carried out, and this exercise continued through generations slowly modifies 
the structure of the stock, till eventually the resulting change can show itself 
in the young before the exercise has been begun. Conversely persistent disuse 
of function tends slowly to atrophy the organs by which they are carried on, 
till eventually these organs are only developed in a reduced form. 
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Professor McBride draws two conclusions of social importance: 
1. That in former times the struggle for existence was enough to 
keep down the defective element in the population; but under 
present conditions these people are protected and multiply. He 
advocates therefore segregation and sterilization for the benefit 
of society. 2. The transmissibility of acquired characters makes 
the problem of education of the highest importance: we must 
adopt such a system of education that “the next generation may 
start at a very slightly higher level of capacity than their fathers.” 

In replying to a writer in the New Statesman who had written in 
praise of this article, Professor McBride points out (New States- 
man, March 17, 1917) that the inheritance of acquired characters 
is not taken as proved, but only as rendered highly probable. 
And in reference to the two conclusions mentioned above, he says 
that while racial improvement by any means must be a very slow 
process, the harm done by the propagation of the defective is very 
quickly felt. Furthermore, he insists upon the importance of the 
responsibility of parents: ‘‘there is no system of state subven- 
tions,’”’ he says very justly, “which will not break down if 
parental responsibility be removed and reckless reproduction 
encouraged.”’ 

In the January number (1917) Major Darwin, whose articles 
always deserve attention, discusses methods for encouraging 
reproduction on the part of the best classes in the community, 
and for discouraging reproduction on the part of the incompetent, 
thriftless and pauper element. Mr. A. K. Chalmers also has an 
able article on the report of the National Birth-Rate Commission. 

In the April number Havelock Ellis (‘‘Birth-Control and Eu- 
genics’’) argues that birth-control is a continuation of the same 
process as the gradual diminution in number of offspring in the 
higher animals. There are various points of view from which 
birth-control may be advocated: the evolutionary, the economic, 
the humanitarian and the medical (as in cases when 2 woman 
lacks the physical strength for child-birth). The eugenic stand- 
point is still another. Birth-control is an essential part of eugenic 
propaganda. We must (1) increase and promote the knowiedge 
of the laws of heredity, (2) popularise a knowledge of the methods 
of birth-control, (3) act in accordance with our knowledge. Our 
action must be inspired by a high sense of personal responsibility. 
Mr. Ellis deprecates hasty eugenic legislation and legal regulation 
of marriage. 
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The birth-rate problem also receives attention in the Shield 
(a “‘ Review of Moral and Social Hygiene’’), which has done a use- 
ful service in reprinting the report of the Birth-rate Commission 
in England in its October issue. Its activities intersect with those 
of the Eugenics Review, but it is occupied with the social aspect 
of eugenics exclusively. Eugenics is in fact only one of its 
interests, and it devotes much of its space to the subject of pros- 
titution. In printing statistics, notes, reports, and in its reviews 
this quarterly performs excellent work; and its editorials are 
usually written in a sensible and moderate tone. For the opin- 
ions expressed in the articles the editors disclaim responsibility; 
and as might be expected, the articles are of various merit and 
from various points of view. One confusion which exists in the 
campaign for public health is the differences of standpoint with 
which different reformers attack the same problems. There is the 
religious, the sentimental, the hygienic-practical ; with all possible 
hybrids of religious-sentimental, hygienic-sentimental, et cetera. 
One reformer will look forward to more freedom between the 
sexes, another to less. The weakness of many of the articles is 
that they “get you nowhere.”’ 

The March number contains a full discussion, with citation of 
the pertinent documents, of Sir George Cave’s Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill (1917). The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene objects to clauses 2 and 6 of this bill. We reprint 
sections 2 and 3 of clause 2, and section 6 of clause 6. 


2. If a person acts in contravention of this section (section 1, forbidding 
persons suffering from venereal disease to have intercourse or to solicit to inter- 
course) that person shall be liable on conviction on indictment to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding two years, or on summary 
conviction to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceed- 
ing six months. 

Provided that a person shall not be convicted under this section if that person 
proves that he or she had reasonable grounds to believe that he or she was free 
from venereal disease at the time the alleged offence was committed. 

3. Where any person is convicted of any of the offences mentioned in the 
schedule to this Act, the court may, if they think fit, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether that person is suffering from veneral disease in a commu- 
nicable form order that person to submit to such medical examination and tests 
as may be requisite for that purpose. 

If the person is a female, the examination and tests shall be conducted, if she 
so desires, by a female doctor. 
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Cause 6. 

6. The power to impose a penalty on a person convicted of an offence under 
No. 11 of section fifty-four of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, 2 & 3 Vict. c. 
57 (which relates to loitering for the purpose of prostitution or solicitation), or 
convicted under section twenty-eight of the Towns Police Clauses Act 1847, 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, as a common prostitute or night-walker for loitering and 
importuning passengers for the purpose of prostitution or convicted of any 
similar offence under any Act, by-law, or regulation is hereby (where necessary) 
extended so as to include power, on the conviction of a person after a previous 
conviction for any such offence, to impose imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a term not exceeding one month. 


The Association remarks: ‘‘The particular injustice of sub- 
sections 3 and 4 (dealing with presumption for disease) lies in the 
fact that this heavy sentence and forced medical examination can 
be imposed upon women without any evidence, other than police 
evidence, being given at any stage, that any person was infected, 
solicited, or molested by the women accused.”’ 

Miss Macmillan points out that “prostitutes” (in the legal 
definition of the term) are not accorded a full and equal protection 
of the law with other ‘‘women.’”’ The Editor (Miss Nielson) 
rightly deprecates the agitation for the protection of soldiers from 
“harpies,”” and points out that much of the “protection’’ is 
merely weakening the soldier’s sense of personal responsibility 
and self-control, besides unfairly penalizing the women in cases 
where the initiative may have been on the part of the man. The 
article is followed by official correspondence and memoranda 
on the subject. The “Campaign for Compulsory Notification” 
is discussed, and the conclusion arrived at that compulsion is 
highly undesirable. It is a doubtful point whether the following 
suggestion of the Local Government Board manifests the highest 
moral tone: 

The moral inducements to chastity should be supported by the fear which 
every right-minded lad and man and every woman ought to entertain of the 
terrible consequences of these diseases. 


Prudence and morals are both good things, and can be brought 
to support each other, but they should not be confused. The 
Bhikku Silacara writes interestingly of sexual morality among the 
Burmese (except when contaminated by contact with other races, 
as in Rangoon). As reasons for the absence of prostitution and 
irregularity he adduces the lack of a pastoral clergy (marriages are 
civil and can easily be dissolved on reasonable grounds, even on the 
ground of incompatibility), the example of the Bhikkus, or monks 
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(who apparently practice without preaching), and the simplicity 
and low cost of living, which render early marriages possible. 
If the Bhikku Silacara’s information is quite unbiased, the 
primitive Shan tribes are undoubtedly more civilized than our- 
selves. 

T. Srearns E.ior. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


‘I APPEAL uNnTO CagsaR.’ The Case of the Conscientious 
Objector. By Mrs. Henry Hobhouse. With Introduction by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, and Notes by the Earl of Selborne, 
Lord Parmoor, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., and Lord Henry 
Bentinck, M.P. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1917. Pp. xxii, 84. Price, Is. net. 


Existing conditions in respect of the treatment of conscientious 
objectors are hardly known in their details in England, and prob- 
ably not at all in America, except to those who happen to be 
personally interested in the unhappy individuals concerned. The 
most influential part of the English press has succeeded by the 
simple process of saying nothing about it, in drawing a veil of 
obscurity over a most unsatisfactory business, and the purpose of 
this little book is to drag the facts to the light of day. Mrs. 
Hobhouse, the author, is in a position to deal with the subject, 
which is probably unique. She has three sons in the combatant 
services and a fourth undergoing a second term of imprisonment 
as a conscientious objector, and no one can fail to perceive that 
she feels that the cause all of them have at heart is in the end the 
same. 

It must not be imagined that the book is a plea for pacifism; it 
is not even a defence of the position of the conscientious objector; 
but only a statement of facts and an appeal to England to con- 
sider whether the line of treatment adopted is producing any- 
thing whatever except suffering and resentment and disaffec- 
tion. Pretty full accounts are given of the personal histories of 
some of the leading conscientious objectors, with a view to showing 
what manner of men they are, and extracts are quoted from their 
letters and reports as to prison experiences. It is impossible to 
summarise such an account, but two things specially emerge. 
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The first is that a considerable number of men who are undoubt- 
edly conscientious objectors in the sense contemplated by the 
Military Service Acts have been refused the absolute exemption 
to which the law entitles them, and that they have been tried and 
punished repeatedly for an offence which is really though not 
technically only one. The second is that so long as a conscien- 
tious objector of this rather extreme type is imprisoned, even un- 
der civilian control, it is inevitable that he should continue to com- 
mit breaches of discipline, involving punishments the cumulative 
effect of which is indistinguishable from a subtle form of torture 
and may sooner or later threaten the prisoner’s sanity. There is 
no way out except unconditional release, and no argument 
against it. The whole problem is considered in an incisive but 
admirably restrained preface by Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
short statements in support of the case he makes follow from a 
number of prominent men who certainly can not be suspected of 
pacifism. 

Apart from the practical issue raised, the book throws a start- 
lingly vivid light on the consequences of some familiar political 
ideas, and on the confusion which exists about others. What, 
for example, ought to be meant by the term ‘conscientious ob- 
jector’? No attempt was made to provide a definition in the 
Act, and its determination was left to perfectly incompetent 
tribunals. The government wisely refused to confine it (as the 
American government has apparently done) to members of 
organised religious bodies, though there is a good deal of evidence 
that the tribunals did not follow them in this. The real difficulty 
is that popular ideas about the term are greatly colored by ob- 
solete ethical theories. A man’s cunscience tells him what to do 
or avoid. No reasons are required, nothing indeed but the act of 
God. On the other hand, to come by a process of reasoning to the 
conclusion that war is wrong may be usual and defensible enough, 
but (in the popular view) it is not a “conscientious” objection. 
This sort of thing was the basis of the decisions of many of the 
tribunals. If it be abandoned, the notion of conscientious ob- 
jection is transformed. It only exists when fully thought out. 
But if it is then to be recognised, the only possible course is to 
grant exemption to any man who publicly and solemnly declares 
that he has a conscientious objection*to military service, and leave 
public opinion to deal with him. That would be a sufficiently 
exacting test of the genuineness of any man. If public opinion 
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is not strong enough for that, it is not sufficiently united to have 
compulsory service. And it prevents that strange perversion of 
the law which victimises instead of protecting an unpopular 
minority in a period of strong public feeling. 

Admitting, however, that certain conscientious objectors have 
on technical or other grounds incurred the pains of law, the 
extremity of their sufferings requires some explanation. This is 
partly to be found in a recrudescence of the old and vicious 
retributive view of punishment. Such an idea has always been 
congenial to the popular mind, and it seems to have an exceed- 
ingly strong emotional basis. As Mrs. Hobhouse indicates, 
there is no evidence that the brutality with which some objectors 
were treated was deliberately intended by the higher military 
authorities: the real source of the whole thing is a comparatively 
small body of very influential and authoritarian opinion promi- 
nently represented in the press. It makes great play with the 
suggestion that the men concerned are bad citizens who will do 
nothing for their country and that even genuine conscientious 
objectors are permitting other people to undergo the horrors of 
the trenches in behalf of their liberties. To this it may be 
replied in the first place that the real alternative, which these 
men have refused, is work under the Home Office Scheme; 
secondly that no unprejudiced man would question their earnest 
desire to serve their country in any way but this which they think 
utterly wrong, or call a man a bad citizen who sacrifices himself as 
they have done for what is in his eyes the cause of civil liberty; 
and in the third place that in any case since further imprison- 
ment will at the best only make them more resentful without 
altering their opinions in the least, continuance of it is merely 
stupid cruelty. 

The violence of public opinion, is, however, only part of the 
explanation. The most significant and painful thing in the book 
is the evidence it gives us as to the real effect of the prison 
system as a means of punishment, and this is much wider than 
the problem of the conscientious objector—which is after all only 
temporary and affects, in its acute form, less than a thousand 
men. It is not relevant to urge that the objectors were educated 
men of a sort not usually found in prisons and were besides prob- 
ably mostly of a neurotic type. Separate confinement for in 
practice two-thirds at least of his total sentence, the deprivation 
of decent literature and the complete lack of writing material, 
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together with indifferent hygienic conditions, have no reformative 
effect on any man, however uneducated. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose them deterrent to any appreciable extent. They are 
forms of social vengeance, and those who like that defence of 
them may develop it. 

M. W. Rosigson. 


Belfast, Ireland. 


THe Lire anp Work or GEoRGE SyLvesTER Morris. By 
R. M. Wenley. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1917. 
Pp. 332. 

An academic generation has nearly passed since the subject of 
this memoir was cut off in his prime. Largely as the result of his 
remarkably strong and fine personality, thorough scholarship, 
high ideals of the teacher’s opportunity, and profound conviction 
of the reality of the problems of philosophy, the study of philoso- 
phy at the University of Michigan in 1889 had become a leading 
influence. The strong students were likely to be found taking as 
much work in the department as possible. Perhaps at no other 
state university, unless it be the University of California, where 
one of Professor Morris’ former associates established a similar 
tradition, has this been paralleled. So notable an achievement 
deserves to be brought before students of philosophy and of 
higher education, and Professor Wenley’s admirable account has 
therefore a value not only for the alumni of Michigan but for a 
wider circulation. 

Born of a New England stock, growing to manhood in a family 
and social atmosphere of high seriousness, planning to enter 
the ministry as the occupation of greatest usefulness, following 
the path of duty into the Civil War for a year, studying at Dart- 
mouth and Union Seminary, Morris combined, as Professor 
Wenley happily suggests, the best traits of Puritan and Pilgrim, 
of strict conscientiousness. with genial sensibility. His study in 
Germany confirmed a shift in his orientation from that of a 
theologian to that of a philosophic inquirer, but was accompanied 
by no lessening of his moral earnestness. His scholarly transla- 
tion of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy gained him general 
recognition, although no academic chair was available for some 
time. His brilliant Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, A Critical 
Exposition and his exposition of Hegel’s philosophy of the State 
in the same series showed a Hegelian point of view. His Ely 
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Lectures on Philosophy and Christianity gave opportunity for 
more of an original contribution; but to those who knew him did 
not represent adequately the powers which were just awakening 
to full activity when he died. 

Like Hopkins of Williams and Garman of Amherst, Morris 
represented great spiritual meanings and values of life which had 
found previous formulation in theological terms, but which in his 
thinking changed their formulation without losing their power. 
At the present it cannot be said that scientific interests supply an 
equally vital material for philosophy, and the social interests are 
as yet too confused, too imperfectly organized and interpreted, 
to evoke similar depth of response in teacher and student. 
It is good for the teacher of philosophy to consider how he 
can succeed under present conditions in giving to his subject 
the reality and vitality which it had in the work of Morris. 

In his task of giving Morris his personal and intellectual setting 
the author has been unusually successful in reproducing the 
spirit and motives of New England thought and life in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Professor Dewey has contributed 
an appreciation from the twofold point of view of pupil and col- 
league. The author, the many former students of Professor 
Morris, the University of Michigan, and teachers of philosophy 
are to be congratulated upon Professor Wenley’s painstaking 
research and sympathetic interpretation. 

J. H. Turts. 


Tue Town Lasovurer (1760-1832): THe New CIviLisaTion. 
By J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1917. Pp. xii, 346. Price, 
10s. 6d. net. 


This volume, by the authors of The Village Labourer, is the 
first part of a close and valuable study of the industrial revolu- 
tion, which has drawn largely upon new material from the Home 
Office papers. It is a book to be read by all who are concerned 
with present labour problems, and conditions of industrial life; 
for a full understanding of the purgatorial experiences of the 
working class in the critical years of this great social change is a 
key to its attitude to-day. The working class, like an oppressed 
nationality, has its memories. The authors have dealt with the 
social aspect of the revolution, and have given the first part of 
the book to the material conditions in workshops, mines, and 
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mills, and their surroundings; while the second part deals with 
the psychological conditions of the rich and the poor. Insensi- 
bility, unconscious cruelty and stupidity was the mark of the 
classes that possessed authority in the state and had acquired the 
new wealth; and one and all understood by government the 
protection of society from the fate that had overtaken the privi- 
leged classes in France. Property was the great civilising force 
for the sake of which, in Macaulay’s words, “‘all other institutions 
exist, that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, all 
commerce, all industry, all civilisation, all that makes us to 
differ from the tattooed savages of the Pacific Ocean.” This 
attitude, as of the governor of a beleaguered city, accounts for 
the temper and reasoning of a society that tolerated the horrors 
inflicted upon children in mines, and as ‘climbing boys,’ and ac- 
cepted the constant misery of the poor as a recognised and in- 
dispensable plinth of national welfare. ‘‘The poor man,” said a 
working-class paper, ‘is esteemed only as an instrument of 
wealth.”’ To educate him was undesirable, for education, ac- 
cording to Mr. Giddy, the President of the Royal Society, would 
render him ‘‘factious and refractory.” 

He became the cannon-fodder of industry. Criticism, liberty, 
free thought were, to men like Wilberforce, allied to the principles 
of the French Revolution. Wilberforce came forward to express 
his approval of Peterloo, and prosecuted a small bookseller for 
selling Paine’s Age of Reason. ‘‘The wretched culprit was found 
starving in a garret, his children all ill with small-pox, and Ers- 
kins, the prosecuting counsel, made a strong appeal for mercy. 
But Wilberforce boasts in his Diary that he and his fellow- 
Christians stood firm, and insisted on the ruin of the man and his 
home.” 

In the chapter on the ‘Conscience of the Rich’ those passages 
could not be approached in humour, by the most skilful parody, 
in which clergymen and men of property, Paley, the saintly 
Hannah More, Wilberforce, emphasise the shocking results that 
would accompany the lightening of the poor man’s load. 

The religion of the working classes, Methodism, was also in 
spirit unfavourable to the democratic movement, and it is not 
surprising that some of the leading working-class reformers re- 
garded the Methodists quite definitely as enemies. Cobbett said 
that “the bitterest foes of freedom in England have been and are 
the Methodists,” and his general view does not differ from the 
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accounts of his contemporaries. The mission of Methodism was 
not favourable to the growth of the Trade Union spirit, and the 
movement “was a call not for citizens but for saints.’’ A copy of 
the Leeds Independent of 1819 contains side by side announce- 
ments of a great Reform meeting on Hunslet Moor and of a 
Methodist meeting at Skipton that passed the following resolu- 
tion: “This meeting deeply deplores the religious and moral state 
of the world, but especially of the Pagans, Mahommedans and 
Jews.”” Their kingdom was not of this world: as far as their 
religion touched upon this world, it taught patience, a virtue 
very desirable in the poor from the point of view of the governing 
classes; but not the seed-plot of progress. The valuable and 
vigorous presentment of this phase of history loses nothing from 
the absence of rhetoric, and it is some measure of a century’s 
progress that an indictment of a system which found so many 
supporters then, can find so few to-day. 
M. J. 


THE ORGANIZABILITY OF LaBor. By William O. Weyforth. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1917. Pp. ix, 
277. Price, $1.50. 


The numerical strength of organized labor is not necessarily 
the most significant index of its importance in American life. 
Its support in the class-consciousness of the mass of manual 
wage-earners, its control of fundamental industries and its 
political influence are a few other criteria. In matters of im- 
mediate working class betterment, however, where the power of 
the union to compel acceptance of its program counts, numbers 
and all they mean in matters of finances, morale, etc., constitute 
the chief basis of success. The question of the organizability of 
labor is of particular interest to the student of ethics, in passing, 
because of the light it throws on such fundamental controversies 
as group self-help versus community action, individualism versus 
collectivism, direct versus political action. 

The comprehensive and detailed data of the volume may be 
thrown under four heads: (1) the methods and character of the 
unions themselves which make possible the organization and 
holding of the workers. The familiar policies of the strike, the 
boycott, the union label, the closed shop, organizers, education, 
as well as the immediate and individual advantages in the form of 
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higher wages and better conditions of employment, mutual in- 
surance, protection against arbitrary discipline, and increased 
facility in securing employment, are mentioned. (2) The 
characteristics of the workers play an important réle. The un- 
skilled cannot or will not pay dues, consider the future or produce 
the requisite leadership. Women, negroes and immigrants offer 
their own difficulties, to make no mention of office workers. (3) 
The powerful trust or employers’ association may or may not be a 
hindrance to unionism. It depends on the willingness or ability 
to use its great force. Unfortunately economic self-interest and 
the rule of the stronger have been given almost free play. The 
small business and the nature of the trade offer problems also. 
Finally, (4) general economic conditions and public opinion play 
their part. The business cycle makes itself felt, the concentration 
of population is a factor, and the sympathy of the so-called public 
helps or retards. 

The merit of the work consists in its inclusiveness, its definite- 
ness and most of all in its intelligent and detailed consideration of 
the significant factors in this vital topic. One may criticize it in 
general, however, for lacking a very intimate, and most personal 
understanding of the situation, the study is the result of a weigh- 
ing of factors by one who is on the outside; interviews and a 
bibliography supply what years of first hand contact alone can 
truly give. The difficulties of organizing the workers in trustified 
plants are somewhat glossed over at the end, for example, by a 
plea to the unions to conduct themselves more properly and win 
the approval of the public. Until the shoe pinches the so-called 
public hardly bothers in such matters. Furthermore, attention 
is confined to the work of the American Federation of Labor and 
hardly any mention is made of the heroic if somewhat unsuccessful 
efforts of the Industrial Workers of the World to arouse the 
“‘lumpen—proletariat, ’’ however doubtful the expediency of some 
of the devices used. The study, it should be said before closing, 
is one of the best in the splendid series. 

NATHAN FINE. 


Fate AND FREE Witt. By Ardaser Sorabjee N. Wadia. Lon- 
don and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1915. Pp. xii, 190. 


Gifted with a clear mind and clear style, Mr. Wadiastandsin the 


first rank of those Indians who have expressed themselves in Eng- 
lish. Last year he published some remarkable political and 
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social studies about India; now he has written out an account of 
his private faith. He is a Determinist and he prefaces his con- 
fession by a survey of Determinists and believers in Free Will 
through the centuries, a survey that evinces knowledge and power 
of arrangement, though it is a little out of place in so short and 
so personal a book. More valuable are the scraps he tells us 
about his own development—his discovery (some of us cannot 
make it) of Harmony and Eternity in the stars, his irritation (all 
of us have shared it) when his father said to him as a boy, “‘ You 
would not have failed if you had only tried a little harder.’””’ The 
parent qua parent is apt to uphold Free Will, qua politician or 
qua employee he may acquiesce in Fate, and one may remark 
in passing that most of us do in practice vacillate between these 
two beliefs, just as we vacillate between belief and disbelief in 
immortality. Mr. Wadia, whose own mind is of a scholarly 
quality, scarcely realizes our vacillation and expects us to reply 
“Yes’’ or “No” to his powers when we can only stammer “It de- 
pends upon what I am doing.’”’ Like most psychologists he 
lacks insight into human nature, and this is perhaps the chief flaw 
in his equipment. 

When he dicussses which of the two beliefs we ought to hold— 
and it is of course his main theme—he stands on firmer ground. 
His words are impressive and passionately represent his convic- 
tions. He believes with Saint Augustine that-the will is an exec- 
utive not an originative force, and that it is as absurd to speak 
of ‘‘Free-will” as of “Free-emotion,” or “Free-memory,”’ all 
being alike faculties of the mind; that all our actions were fore- 
ordained, not indeed by God, in whom he disbelieves, but by the 
iron laws of Nature, and that they generate not in our conscious- 
ness, but in the vast and unexplored world of the subconscious. 
When that world is explored and its laws understood we shall be 
able to foretell the future, and already are better equipped to face 
the present than is the Voluntarist, because we realize that we 
are being used by a power greater than ourown. But Mr. Wadia 
does not dwell on the rewards of Determinism—rewards which 
most Determinists have indeed been unable to grasp. He is 
satisfied with his creed, as men of vigorous temperament are apt 
to be, yet he holds it not for the satisfaction, but because it. is 
the only creed that facts, as he apprehends them, permit. Sin- 
cerely desirous of truth, he is not to be silenced by any consider- 
ations of expediency. 

Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2. 10 
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“T know the danger of the doctrine I am discussing, but I 
know the greater danger of the other doctrine that would stifle 
enquiry on the pretense of its dangerous consequences to religion 
and morality. But Philosophy can no more accept the unreason- 
able demands of religion and morality than she can reject the 
just demands of atheism and immorality.” 

Welcome at all times, such an assertion is most valuable now, 
when men are tempted by the external crisis to establish an auto 
censorship over their own thoughts. Mr. Wadia has produced 
a stimulating and valuable book. His philosophy can only be 
criticised by the professional philosopher. But he also addresses 
the general public, and, as a member of it, the present reviewer 
would applaud the sincerity and the courage with which he writes 
and would indicate the robust and slightly imperceptive temper- 


ment from which that courage springs. 
E. M. Forster. 


Weybridge, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue Free MAN AND THE Souprer. By Ralph Barton Perry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Pp. ix, 237. Price, $1.40 net. 


“The Free Man and the Soldier” is a collection of twelve essays, ten of 
them reprinted from the periodical press, all bearing more or less upon the 
war. The divergencies in content and in treatment are enormous, how- 
ever; indeed they provide a series of shocks for any reader unprepared by 
foreknowledge of the great versatility of Professor Perry’s mind. Thus a 
couple of magazine articles pleading for mil tary preparedness (in 1916) 
written in brilliant journalese are followed by an essay—the solidest in the 
book—in which Professor Perry digs deep into philosophy for the sources 
of German cultural intolerance. This is succeeded by an amusing skit 
on the life of the Plattsburg ‘ Rookie” —written from actual experience. 
There follows a quartet of war essays, including Professor Perry’s much 

answers to Bertrand Russell’s still more famous articles in The 
Atlantic and THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Eraics. The book is 
concluded with a group of papers with comparatively little bearing on the 
problems of the war in which the author philosophizes about ‘Harvard 
individualism,” liberal education, the “useless virtue” of rationality, and 
the feminist movement. 

The only unfortunate essay in the collection is the preface. There 
Professor Perry imputes to the book as a whole a seriousness of purpose and 
a regard for “the whole truth” which are conspicuously lacking in the more 
ardently pro-preparedness and pro-Entente articles. In this regard 
the contrast between Bertrand Russell and Professor Perry is by no means 
favorable to Professor Perry. Bertrand Russell’s position is on & 
profound distrust not of the ideas behind the slogans of the Allies but of 
the sincerity with which those slogans are uttered by the men who control 
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affairs of state. He has substantiated that distrust with a scholarly 
analysis of the military and diplomatic past of the nations involved—a 
— which we all prefer not to examine too critically, and which Professor 

erry adroitly eliminates from the discussion. Instead of ploughing deep 
into the foundations of Russell’s argument Professor Perry shows a 
tendency to attribute to his antagonist a “belief that when a man has 
struck an attitude, and has braved it out in the midst of a rough and vulgar 
world, he has somehow solved the = and done his duty” (p. 97). 

But waiving this dispute, one can hardly accept such dicta as the follow- 
ing as expressing “the whole truth”: ‘Military preparedness in itself 
means nothing more than foresight and organization applied to the con- 
tingency of war” (p. 12); “Compulsory military service is in principle 
contrary to no ideal save that of reaping without toil and sacrifice” (p. 
33); ““What he (the conscientious objector) needs is a new conscience 
which will teach him to keep the faith with his fellows until such time as 
their common understanding and their controlling policy shall have been 
modified” (p. 37). “* 

. E. A. 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM: OR THE GOSPEL OF NIETZSCHE AND THE GOSPEL 
or Curist. By J. N. Figgis, D.D., Litt.D. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1917. Pp. xx, 320. Price, 6s. net. 


Dr. Figgis’s study of Nietzsche in six lectures is not the summary con- 
demnation universal at one time in the English press. He is in love with 
his subject, and under the charm of a writer who spoke of Christianity as 
“the one great curse, the one great intrinsic depravity.” But to Dr. 
Figgis, imism is “ten thousand times more wicked than all the varie- 
gated 1 se hemies of Nietzsche.” 

His study of Nietzsche is able, fresh and sympathetic; he lays stress on 
the fact that Nietzsche’s influence on modern Germany was by no means 
lessened by his anti-Prussian views of later years. Perhaps because he is 
under Nietzsche’s charm, he does not quite eome to grips with his subject. 
He gives four pages to a quotation of purely literary interest, and does not 
put up a reply to the Nietzschean assault upon Christian ethics. 

It is somewhat difficult to reconcile Dr. Figgis’s attitude to Nietzsche 
as ‘‘a friend in many ways to Christianity ’’; and at the same time as “one 
of the many influences that will deepen the cleavage between the church 
and the world in the future,” a dangerous influence, whose doctrine of the 
superman, is “the spirit of pride in mere power, which believes that for 
powerful individuals or classes and for these alone, nothing is true, all 
things are permitted.”” Nietzsche’s dissent from Christian ethics is so 
pronounced; the points in common with the Christian view of life so few, 
that it is misleading to style the “John the Baptist of the new kingdom” in 
any way the friend of Christianity. ac 


Tue CuHoice BEFORE Us. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1917. Pp. ix, 274. Price, 6s. net. 


Mr. Lowes Dickinson paints the future of a world given over to militar- 
ism, and to wars of terrific intensity, such as are sketched by the Russian 
general Skugarewski; and in the latter part of the book discusses the 
alternative, manifold problems of international control, covering very 
much the same ground as other recent internationalist literature. 
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The first part of the book, which was written before M. Séch’és Les 
Guerres d’Enfer, is very well worth reading from the intensity, vigour and 
directness of its attack upon the reality underlying the militaristic ideal. 
His thesis is well supported by documents. Méilitarism is to a great extent 
an European poe. for the far East (with the exception of Japan) 


is untouched by it. ‘For that reason,” writes the author, “those parts 
of the world are the hope of the world.” Within a few pages he quotes a 
very interesting letter from a Chinese Confucian (p. 22) which shows 
militarism spreading like an epidemic even in China, and China looking 
forward to defending her vast empire and “claiming the voice and place to 
which she is entitled in the family of nations.” With regard to militarism 
in England, Mr. Lowes Dickinson lays undue stress on an entirely un- 
influential and forgotten book by Captain Ross in his attempt to find 
evidences of militarism in countries other than Germany. 

With all his justifiable indignation at the conscription that needs per- 
secution, he goes too far in his forecast that ‘‘it will not be long if conscrip- 
tion is continued after the war, before these men (¢. e. conscientious 
objectors) will be shot with the full approval of the Press, the universities, 
and the Churches.” The value of the book lies in its appeal to realities; 
its criticism of unreal standards and ideals, of the flat assertion that the 
“State is a personality different in kind from the individuals it controls; 
the weakness of any foreign policy which behaves in abstraction from the 
concrete interests of the people.” _— 


Tue Comine Pourry: A Stupy 1n Reconstruction. By Patrick Geddes 
and Victor Branford (The Making of the Future Series). London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1917. Pp. xviii, 264. Price, 5s. net. 

This interesting and optimistic opening volume of the Making of the 
Future Series is another sign of the reaction against the tendency to 
hypostatize the State in the political theory, that was inspired by Germany. 
Instead, the authors look to France and the French sociological ideals as 
expressed by Comte and Le Play, and particularly to the latter’s concep- 
tion of regionalism, and tend to re-express the problems of statecraft, and 
nationalism in the concrete terms of civic and regional life. As in Ideals 
at War, the great new figure on education is, of course, Baden Powell, and 
the authors require for boys “‘in place of the existing elementary school, an 
elemental school, with picked craftsmen for schoolmasters.”’ “+ 


PROPOSALS FOR THE PREVENTION OF FuTuRE WARS. - | Viscount Bryce 
and others. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 54. 
Price, 1s. net. 

The proposals include in a convenient form Lord Bryce’s draft seme, 
the programme of the League of Nations Society and of the American 
League to Enforce Peace, together with an appendix giving quotations from 
leading statesmen on the subject of international relationships after the 
war, and an Introduction in which the project of the authors is stated as 
not “‘a world state or even an European Federation” (which they do not 
believe to be practicable at any near date), but an association of independ- 
ent and sovereign states which could be realised immediately at the con- 
clusion of the war. This avoids the crux of various proposals, entailing 
the inevitable surrender of sovereignty. “3 
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Hicuer EpvucaTion anp THE War. By John Burnet. London: Mac 
millan and Company, Ltd., 1917. Pp. x, 238. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


This is a most thorough, sane, and scientific piece of work. Most of 
the criticisms on the German educational system were published in an 
address delivered in 1913, and they are not therefore unduly influenced by 
the war (p. vii). Thus the conclusion (p. 214) that “it is impracticable for 
us to throw the whole burden of giving a complete liberal education on the 
secondary schools, and that it would be most undesirable even if it were 
practicable,” has a quite special value. Americans will read pp. 40-48 
and 223-238 with particular interest. This is the best work on education 
we have seen for a long time. ne 


PROBLEMS OF THE War. Pa read before the Grotius Society in the 
year 1916. Vol. II. London: Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 
xxvi, 178. Price, 6s. net. 


The second volume of the proceedings of the Grotius Society carries 
or the policy of the earlier volumes, a policy of the full discussion of 
problems of international law ‘rom the juridical standpoint. As claimed 
in the editorial note “not one of the writers has consciously departed 
from that attitude of impartiality which should distinguish an interna- 
tional jurist.” Among the valuable contributions are papers on ‘Interna- 
tional Leagues,’ on ‘The Enforcement of the Hague Conventions,’ and 
on the effect of the war on international law, which lays special stress 
on the fact that the freedom of the seas is seriously compromised by 
the creation by belligerents of what are called war zones. There are 
also papers of ethical interest on questions directly arising out of the 
war, such as the punishment of war crimes, the treatment of civil- 
ians in occupied territories; and ‘war-treason’; the latter the result, 
according to Professor J. H. Morgan, of a “forced and illegitimate union 
between Constitutional Law and National Law,” and of German origin. 
According to the German military code, supplemented by an Imperial 
ordinance, in time of war, a poy | who in Germany in the field, or in 
— country whether in the field or not, commits any of the offenses 

hich, if committed by a German soldier would be war-treason, is guilty of 


the same offence; which is an intolerably harsh conception. wes 


Rationau Sex Ernics. By W. F. Robie. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 

1916. Pp. 356. 

The word “rational” in the title of this book is relevant, in the first 
place, to the method employed. The discussion is based upon an inductive 
study of material obtained in part through the author’s medical experience 
and in part through —" filled out by “what is considered the 
better part of the middle class.”” The questionnaires seem to have been 
in many cases supplemented by personal interviews. The outcome of the 
inquiry indicates a far greater frequency in this class of auto-erotism and a 
less amount of promiscuous relations than has ordinarily been supposed. 
The author is convinced also that the evil consequences of auto-erotism 
have been — exaggerated and that the fear of evil consequences has 
frequently the worst factor. 


In the second place the term “‘rational’’ might be applied to the recom- 
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mendations of the author, if we understand by rational what is removed 
from extreme. While opposing utterly promiscuous sex relations, the 
author emphasizes the positive values of vigorous sex life. His clinical 
advice to many persons both normal and neurotic, in which he has em- 
ployed methods similar to those of Freudian analysis, seems to have 
yielded highly beneficial results. 1%* 


MOTHERHOOD AND THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE Sexes. By C. Gasquoine 
Hartley. London: Eveleigh Nash and Company, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 
396. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book makes some excellent points: for instance “There are still too 
many births for our civilization to look after: we are still unfit to be trusted 
with a rising birth-rate”; yet the author subsequently quotes, without 
protest or criticism, from Dr. Mary Scharlieb’s bigoted and dishonest 
statements! The whole chapter on “The Unmarried Mother” is very 
timely and useful: so is the plea for honourable recognition of individual 
sexual diversity, and the insistence on the harm which is being done by the 
systematic ignoring of women’s special physiology, both in industry and 
education. 

It is a pity that the wisdom and justice of many of C. G. Hartley’s 
contentions should be stifled in a rhetoric which resembles masses of pink 
cotton wool, and interspersed with bits of pure reaction, e. g. “Woman 
belongs not to herself, but to posterity”! Moreover the habit of un- 
acknowledged quotation has grown upon her, sentences are lifted bodily 
from the work of Ellen Key, Patrick Geddes, from Sylvia Pankhurst’s 
excellent essay on The Birth-Rate Commission’s Report—without any 
indication of their source. 

The author’s exhortations to her sex sometimes degenerate into sheer 
nagging; it is absurd to blame women primarily for the social chaos of the 
present or the immediate past. 

The book compares unfavorably both with C. G. Hartley’s first work 
“The Truth about Women,” and with the straightforward and exhaustive 
study, “The Sexual Crisis” by Grete Meisel Hess, which is accessible to 
Americans in the Pauls’ valuable translation. 

F. W. Sretta Browne. 


Tue Maapa.en Hosprrau: Tue Story or a Great Cuarity. By the 
Rev. H. F. B. Compston. With Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London: Society For Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1917. Pp. 237. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


The eighteenth century in England was an era of charitable enterprise 
and social reform, and among many other charitable undertakings of the 
utmost importance it saw the foundation of the first English Penitentiary 
by Robert Dingley. It was in 1758 and as a result of a letter in the 
Rambler and an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, both of 1751, that 
Robert Dingley published his Proposals for establishing a public place of 
reception for Penitent Prostitutes, and the foundation of the Magdalen 
Hospital took place almost immediately after this. The origin and history 
of the Hospital is given in Part I of the book under notice, and Part II is 
biographical and descriptive and deals with both the past and the present. 
An Appendix deals with accounts of past and present officers and staff and 
soon. There are twenty excellent illustrations, the book is written well 
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and with great care and detail, it is magnificently printed, and it is al- 


together of very great interest and value. nd 


Poverty AND Its Vicious Crecites. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., 
M.D. London: J. and A. Churchill, 1917. Pp. xiv, 180. Price, 5s. 
net. 

The problem of poverty is illustrated diagramatically by woodcuts which 
help in the visualisation of ideas. No detailed discussions of measures for 
dealing with poverty are included, as the author restricts himself to the 
analysis of certain of its causes and concomitants, as far as they can be 
shown in the “Vicious Circle.” a 


SociaL AND INTERNATIONAL IpgALs. By Bernard Bosanquet. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 325. Price, 6s. net. 


Most of the pepers, written in a strain of reasoned optimism, are re- 
printed from The Charity Organisation Review and discuss the principles 
which should underlie our handling of social problems, and certain aspects 
of social psychology. The essay on “the function of the state in promoting 
the unity of mankind”’ contains a restatement of his theory of the Super- 
Personality of the State, and a defence against the charge that implies 
“Prussian militarism.” Dr. Bosanquet argues that a community cannot 
be responsible for crimes counties by its agents, but finally confesses 
that ‘‘recent events have done something to show that the responsibility 
of a community for a single wicked action may be more intimate than I had 
thought possible,” —a very candid admission. Most of the papers were 
written before the war, and a finely-written chapter on true pacifism and 
patriotism is perhaps the most generally interesting to-day. Throughout 
the book stress is laid on a noble conception of life as the only road to peace, 
and “to increase the number of persons who value things in this way and to 
adapt political forms to the expression of their will, is the only infallible 
re however long, to the immense diminution, if not to the abolition, of 


M. J. 


war.’ 


First PrincipLes oF MATERIAL We.t-Beinc. By Benjamin Davies. 
London: Headley Brothers, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 64. Price, 1s. 6d. net. 


A criticism of monopoly, usury and unproductive labour, in lieu of 
which the author holds up the principle of association. 2 


Guitp Principtes In Wark AND Peace. By S. G. Hobson. With an 
Introductory Essay by A. R. Orage. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1917. Pp. viii, 176. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book is a development of the thesis of National Guilds, and the at- 
tack on the wage-system is admirably continued. The book is worthy of 
more attention than its small size would seem to indicate: for Mr. Hobson 
is not only a clear thinker but also an attractive writer. The analysis of 
the evils in modern social structure seems to me to be correct, og 
many details have necessarily to be omitted in a small summary. e 
central idea is that labour is not a commodity as the economists have 
pretended: and it is shown that labour is not ody treated as a commodity 
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by the of labour except when 
It is argued that there is no reason why conttel cheaid Should not ste een the con 


of labour during periods of ee for the maintenance of a re- 
serve of surplus is a distinct ad ory ie capital. The solution of the 
difficulty and the cure of the por ap are said to be Na- 
tional Guilds. But in the constructive part of his thesis the author is _ 
80 persuasive as in the analysis. eer mene seen Se 
eoution he proposes appears to be on the right lines, but it is undeveloped. 
es are not really faced. It is too easily su that a com- 
y. 
and autonomous industry could be so o as not to oppress 
either those ans to it or = general public. But we may wish 
National Guilds “ Gostpeed’ ” There are too few good ideas in the world 
of political and social and as for the practice of politics—that is 
unspeakably obsolete in its scale cee 


Community: a sociological study, being an attempt to set out the nature 
and fundamental laws of social life. By R. M. Maciver, D.Phil. 
ome: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1917. Pp. xvi, 467. Price, 

net. 

In this remarkable book—remarkable for the vigour, originality and 
—— ion of the views presented—Dr. Maciver sets out the nature and 

damental laws of social life or community. He sets aside certain un- 
real distinctions between individual and rors as a main source of sociolog- 
ical error, for, as he writes in the chapter on “False Perspectives of Com- 
munity’ 

“There are no individuals who are not social individuals, and society is 
nothing more than individuals associated and organised. Society has no 
life but the life of its members, no ends that are not their ends and no 
fulfilment beyond theirs. There is no conflict between society and the 
individual, between the welfare of the society and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. The quality of the society is the quality of its members.” 

As community is the common life, an association is “an organisation of 
social life definitely established for ‘the pursuit of one or more interests. 
The association is partial, a community is integral.” He is averse from 
using expressions such as “collected wills,” “tribal wills” and “spirit of 
the crowd” without due reservations, for ‘they conceal the interaction of 
many individual minds, not a collective unit. “Because community is a 
union of minds, it is not therefore itself a mind. . . Why are we 
to call the interrelation of mental forces a mind? Does the system so 
created think and feel and act? Does it perform a single one of those 
operations which we recognize as thework of . . . a mind?” (p. 76). 

Of the two appendices, A is a very masterly criticism of neo-Hegelian 
identification ps the State with society, in which the author examines the 
doctrine held by Rousseau, Hegel an Professor Bosan uet, showing that 

“in every case they are vitiated by a too narrow ellenism.” It i is, 
rhaps, in this illuminating criticism of authorities such as Professor 

Senatenes in this —_ pendix and of M. Durkheim (p. 87), Mr. William 

McDougall (p. 79) that Dr. Maciver is at his best. “3 


An Inpuctive Srupy or Rieut anp Wronc. By Mathew Hale Wilson. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 321. Price, $1.50 net. 


Although modern society is doubtless not so highly stereot 
the earlier social orders out of which it has developed, it is very muc caee 
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complex, and the very redundancy of the moral conventions of our civiliza- 
tion is therefore rather more likely to baffle the young oy who are 


under the necessity of learning them than was the greater fixity of the 
taboos of the simpler social organization. And hence there is much to be 
said for the book which attempts, as ‘An Inductive Study” does, to bring 
as many as possible of the moral conventions which have come to 
pope agar mage ctes sen Sera eens anne 
as members of the professions and in the different w of business life, 
in our conduct of our political and social affairs as well as in our regulation 
of our own private lives. But “An Inductive Study” has accomplished 
this task somewhat too well. There are in it rather too few hints of the 
magnitude and importance of the unsolved moral problems which will 
beset the paths of its youthful readers almost before they have got a start 
in the world of affairs. euie 


Erupes DE PxitosopHie Moraes. By Charles Werner. Paris et 
Geneva: 1917. Pp. vii, 249. 


Not the least of the evil products of the great war is the flood of im- 
poverished writings which is making its appearance in all branches of liter- 
ature. This volume which we hope can refer to the war as an extenuating 
circumstance is a fair example of what should not be encouraged in the 
domain of philosophy. It consists of a series of essays of which all but 
two have ap before, and presents a theologico-philosophical view- 
point. The book is sufficiently characterized by its support of the idea 
that reality is not found in the world of perception, and the constant reiter- 
ation of the fallacy of the contradictory nature of science. 2a 


Orcanic To Human: PsycHo.ocicaL aNnp Soctotocicat. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. London: Macmillan and Company, 1916. Pp. 402. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


The candour with which Dr. Maudsley admits that this book was written 
to “occupy the time,’ should perhaps disarm criticism: yet it is difficult not 
to feel that the author might have found better occupation. There is a 
stupefying amount of repetition, there is no absolutely new detailed 
scientific research and there is a singular deadness to the creative and 
constructive impulses of our time; and all this is set forth in an excruciating 
style, heavily pedestrian, yet tortuous, culminating in a sentence twenty 
lines long, which concludes aptly enough with the phrase “ventosities of 
inflated verbiage!” (p. 313). criticism of Socialist theory is partic- 
ularly shallow. The best things in the book are the occasional footnotes 


which contain some curious facts. 
F. W. S. B. 


Greex Ipeais: A Srupy or Soctat Lire. By C. Delisle Burns. Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1917. Pp. xii, 276. Price, 5s. net. 


Mr. Delisle Burns has written this little book for the ordinary man of 
intelligence wishing to know what we owe to Greece; but this is not to say 
that scholar will not find it very fresh and arresting reading, even 
though “it contains no reference which will be new to scholars, and no 
subversively new conclusions drawn from the old evidence.” It is a 
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popularisation, in the best sense of the word; a discussion of Greek ideals 
that he who runs may read. Emphasis is laid on the Greek idea of 
sociability, and the main argument of the book is that the Greeks desired a 
life in society and a character completely social; and society was conceived 
primarily as a religious union. In so far as society was organised politi- 
cally their social life shows a desire for flexibility in law and free local 
development. Later developments of Greek ideals are expressed in 
literature; the ‘old school’ stood for traditional excellence, and the philoso- 
phers made Greek ideals more consistent and more exalted. Plato “ex- 

resses the desire for a perfect society, in which every man — of a 
high development shall have an opportunity of doing what he is fitted 
to do.” 

The best passages in the book deal, as is natural from Mr. Delisle 
Burns’ earlier work, with political ideals, and his criticism of Plato’s 
Republic is of great interest. — 


Tue ContTINGENCY OF THE Laws or Nature. By Emile Boutroux. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. ix, 196. 


This volume, which was originally presented to the Sorbonne as a 
dissertation (1874), revived in 1895 and now translated, is a brilliant pre- 
sentation of some ideas now long current. 

M. Boutroux treats the problem of contingency with that delightful 
dialectic of which the French are masters. The fundamental thesis of the 
book is that phenomena are not subject to the laws of nature. The laws 
“express only the relations that are due to their previously realized nature” 
(p. 155). The contingency of the laws of nature is indicated, among 
other things, by the mutability of species and the impossibility of ac- 
counting for living and conscious beings by the operation of physical and 
physiological laws. 

The positive result which M. Boutroux reaches is the fact of human 
freedom. He considers that the Beings of nature have a further task 
than merely to continue in existence. They must realize an ideal. In 
order to realize this ideal, which is highly developed in man, we find him 
endowed with free will, which is the power to choose between good and 
evil. The appearance of necessity in the world is caused by the fact that 
the ideal of the world is attempting to realize itself. 

The ultimate support of this entire scheme of nature and freedom is 
God, who not only creates beings but is the ideal which guides their develop- 
ment. As long as M. Boutroux criticizes the assumption of an ultimate 
mechanical explanation of phenomena he is contributing to our under- 
standing of experience. en he substitutes rather arbitrarily another 
ultimate he makes his argument lose most of its point. In general the 
tone of the book is that which characterized much of the reaction to 
Darwinism in its early career. A possible reason for the revival of the 
volume now is to be found in the stimulating challenge of current events 
for final explanations of human conditions. tnt 


ASca.e or Perrormance Tests. By Pintnerand Paterson. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1917. Pp. ix, 218. 


Students of social ethics are watching with serious expectancy the 
contributions which psychology is making toward the solution of their 
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for its — the determination of the mental and moral status of 
individuals. y hope to receive much aid from the researches made in 
these fields. Although, as yet, nothing very definite has resulted from 
these researches, their development is not without instruction. The 
present book is a description of a scale of performance tests which is 
designed to grade individuals as to their menta! ability. The performance 
tests obviate verbal instructions and responses, and are serviceable with 
foreign and deaf children and also those who have speech defects. The 
tests consist mainly in putting together figures and pictures. ie 


me oy Of particular interest to them is the work being done which 


THE PassinG or THE GREAT Race, OR THE RactaAt Basis oF EUROPEAN 
History. By Madison Grant, with a preface by H. F. Osborn. Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1917. Pp. xx, 232. IIustrated with 
numerous maps and plans. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Grant’s book is a popular statement of the racial problems of 
European history, illustra by many very generalized maps; and 
emphasizing heredity rather than environment. The European problems 
are, as is natural in an American author, of serious import to Americans, 
especially in relation to immigration and the consequent racial degenera- 
tion. We confess ourselves puzzled by a chronological table, which 
dates the finding of iron in the second city of Hissarlik at 2000 B.C. and the 
discovery of its use in Crete eight hun “red years later. It is, moreover, not 
obvious why Cnossos should be meutioned as if it flourished in the last 
Minoan age alone. In the present war he sees a demonstration of the 
truth that “the basis of the government of man is now and always will be 
force, not sentiment,” and he looks on the war as “‘the modern edition of 
the old Berserker blood rage, class suicide on a gigantic scale,” in which 
the Northern or Teutonic race is “passing.”” The book, which is written 
by a well-known American zodlogist, has some interesting — . 


Tue Expansion oF Evropg. By Ramsay Muir. London: Constable 
and Company, Ltd., 1917. Pp. xii, 244. Price, 6s. net. 


The book, originally designed as one of a set of four to be included under 
the general title ‘The Culmination of Modern History,” is a continuation 
of the author’s Nationalism and Internationalism, in which he pointed out 
that the principle of autocracy, which the central empires stand for, is in 
the final stages of a struggle with “the rule of liberty and the rule of law.” 
The first part of the book is a well-arranged survey of the process by 
which the whole world has, during the past four centuries, been sub- 
jugated by the civilisation of Europe. A Ene contribution to imperialism 
is given in Professor Muir’s quotation from an early nineteenth century 
official report laid before the British Parliament, containing the words: 
“Tt is recognised as an indisputable principle that the interests of the 
Native subjects are to be consulted in preference to those of Europeans, 
whenever the two come into competition.” It would be hard to find, as 
he truly says, a parallel to this formal statement of policy by the supreme 
government of a ruling race. 

Professor Muir’s historical survey is sound and full, yet without any 
unnecessary multiplicity of detail; but in the last stages, where the great 
challenge to the greatest of the new composite world states, the British 
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Empire, is dealt with there is a polemical note, and his references to America 
throughout are acid and grudging. “3 





Tae ATHen£um Sussect Inpex To Periopicats. 1916. Issued at the 
nm of the Council of the Library Association. —<e and 
ilosophy. London: The Atheneum, 1917. Pp. 48. Price, 2s. 6d. 

net. 


This useful class list contains entries of a number of articles from 187 
periodicals distributed under subject headings. Also an alphabetical 
index of authors is given at the end of the class list. As compared with 
that for the previous year, this subject list has increased in bulk by 43 per 
cent and the journals quoted by 33} per cent. It is perhaps only to be 

that German periodicals should not be quoted, but it is rather 
= _ to a —— ~ of such periodicals > — der 

etaphysiqué et , the Journal of Psychology, Philosophy 

Scientific Methods, and for the fact that only the London address of the 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics and only the Chicago address of the 
Monist are given. In this list, “religion” comprises, besides Christian 
and non-Christian religions, primitive religion and consequently witch- 
craft, ic, and the occult. In the same way, philosophy, including 
ethics and psychology, carries with it some headings verging on social, 
medical, and pathological psychology. It has been found convenient to 
include the articles relating to Jew~, though these may not be all of a 


religious interest. 
P. J. 
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